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OUR  CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  PENSION 
LATOQUE. 

BY  MARY  HOWITT. 

It  was  the  autumn  of  1855.  The  rich  Russians 
and  Americans,  the  gayer  French  and  the  substan¬ 
tial  English  inmates,  had  now  departed,  and  the 
Pension  was  deserted  excepting  by  a  single  English 
party,  —  blind  old  Mrs.  Gunning  and  her  two  young 
companions,  her  “  Eyes,”  as  she  called  them,  who,  re¬ 
turning  from  Switzerland,  came  to  Paris  to  the  Ho¬ 
tel  Hampton,  and,  determining  to  winter  in  France, 
were  recommended  to  the  Pension  Latoque,  which 
stands  in  amicable  relationship  to  tlie  large  Parisian 
hotel.  Besides  these  were  Mark  Umbersladc,  also 
English,  the  son  of  the  principal  of  the  Highgarrow 
Agricultural  College,  who  was  also  spending  the 
winter  in  France,  and  who  passed  his  time  either 
I  here  with  M.  Achille  Brunei,  the  proprietor  of  the 
j  Pension,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  his  father,  and 
1  who  was  a  man  of  great  practical  knowledge  and 
experience,  or  at  the  Hotel  Hampton,  according  as 
he  was  disposed  for  the  gayety  of  Paris  or  the  quiet¬ 
ness  of  the  country. 

These  four,  with  myself,  formed  the  snug  little 
j  party  with  which  Monsiimr  and  Madame  livM,  now 
!  rather  as  hospitable  host  and  hostess  entertaining 
guests,  than  as  heads  of  an  establishment  looking 
after  their  inmates  from  a  distance,  but  never  associ¬ 
ating  with  them. 

We  were  a  comfortable  little  set,  all  extremely 
friendly  and  intimate  ;  and  though  Mrs.  Gunning 
came  there  a  perfect  stranger  to  all,  we  soon  knew 
who  and  what  she  was,  not  from  herself,  but  from 
Mark  Umlierslade,  whose  ubiquitous  knowledge  ex¬ 
tended  to  everything  and  everyboily.  A  week  after 
I  the  three  ladies  had  taken  up  their  abode  with  us, 
he  returned  from  Paris  brimful  of  information.  Mrs. 
Gunning  was  immensely  rich,  the  widow  of  a  gin- 
j  ilistiller  and  brewer,  and  the  proprietor  of  many 
I  gin-palaces  and  beer-houses  in  and  about  London. 
Her  husband,  who  had  been  dead  only  three  or  four 
years,  had  lelt  her  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
jiounds.  She,  however,  having  scruples  of  con¬ 
science  against  money  so  acquired,  had  invested  the 
greater  part  of  it  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the 
erection  and  endowment  of  almshouses  for  women 
and  children  who  were  left  widows  and  fatherless 
through  the  sin  of  drunkenness. 

Mrs.  Gunning  w.as  a  sensible  woman,  .although  with 
the  education  perhaps  characteristic  rather  of  the 
gin-palace  proprietor’s  wife  than  the  posse-ssor  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  Hence  it  was  that  Mark  Um- 
berslade,  and  even  M.  Brunei,  laughed  at  the  gram¬ 


matical  errors  of  the  old  lady,  who  was  fond 
of  relating  how  she  had  for  the  fast  three  years  vis¬ 
ited  Switzerland,  though,  now  that  her  sight  was 
quite  gone,  she  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  eyes 
of  others  to  inform  her  of  the  surrounding  objects, 
which,  thanks  to  what  she  called  “  stereoscopic 
memory,”  were  familiar  to  her. 

Her  “  Eyes,”  as  she  termed  them,  were  two  re¬ 
markably  interesting  young  girls,  not  as  “  eyes  ”  ex¬ 
actly  matching,  but  perfectly  paired  according  to 
the  rule  in  romances.  The  one  tall  and  the  other 
short ;  the  one  fair,  the  other  dark  ;  the  one  exceeil- 
ingly  pretty,  the  other  less  outwardly  attractive,  but 
developing  on  nearer  acquaintance  those  sterling 
qualities  which  are  of  more  worth  than  mere  out¬ 
ward  beauty. 

Till  Mrs.  Gunning  brought  the  two  young  girls  to¬ 
gether  who  were  on  this  occasion  her  companions, 
they  were  unknown  to  each  other.  Now  they  were 
bosom  friends.  This  had  been  their  first  journey 
abroad,  and  they  were  young  enough  and  open- 
hearted  enough  to  make  no  secret  of  the  delight 
which  every  day  had  affordetl  them.  Cornelia 
Ross,  the  prettier  of  the  two,  was  an  excellent 
French  scholar,  and  therefore  could  act  not  only  as 
“  eyes,”  but  as  “  tongue  ”  to  the  old  lady.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  French  did  not  alw.iys  answer  in  Switzerland, 
a  German-speaking  tongue  was  also  requisite  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  Joanna  Saville,  the  second  young 
lady,  had  been  selected,  from  which  cause  Mrs. 
Gunning  frequently  addressed  them  as  “  France  ” 
and  “  Germany.” 

Joanna  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  English  cler¬ 
gyman,  and  had  been  bnught  up  wholly  in  the 
country,  one  of  a  large  family,  with  no  chance  of 
any  such  indulgence  as  this  summer  had  afforded 
her,  therefore  her  gratitude  and  her  hapjnness  were 
unbounded.  Fortunately  a  poor  but  highly  educat¬ 
ed  German  lady,  stranded  as  it  were  in  the  remote 
village  of  the  Rev.  John  Saville’s  labors,  had  become 
an  inm.ate  of  the  family,  and'  in  return  for  a  home 
had  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  in  her  own  langu.age  and  music.  These  were 
Joanna’s  two  accomplishments;  and  it  was  now  for 
her  sake  that  goo<l,  kind  Mrs.  Gunning  had  resolved 
to  remain  the  winter  in  France,  that  she  might  en¬ 
rich  herself  also  by  a  knowledge  of  French. 

Such  was  our  little  party  at  the  Pension  Latoque 
at  the  beginning  of  November.  The  two  girls  went 
twice  each  week  to  Paris  for  lessons,  rising  unusually 
early  on  those  p<articular  mornings  to  take  the  malU 
paste  as  far  as  Versailles,  going  forward  by  the  rail¬ 
way.  This  was,  of  course,  attended  with  trouble ; 
but  who  knows  not  how  enthusiastic  and  regardless 
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of  trouble  are  young  girls  when  bent  on  any  favor¬ 
ite  scheme!  Mrs.  Gonning  never  seemed  to  think 
a  ehapereme  necessary.  “  My  girls,"  she  said,  “  are 
accustomwl  to  rough  it  in  tbe  world,  ami,  as  there 
are  two  of  them,  they  can  come  to  no  harm,  though 
it  is  solitary  for  them,  poor  things !  ” 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Umberslade  was  also  seized 
with  a  desire  to  perfect  himself  in  French  with  a 

•  Parisian  master,  sue  thought  it  the  best  thing  In  the 
world.  “  Now,”  she  said,  “  the  j)oor  girls  can  go  so 
conilbrtably  with  somebody  they  know.” 

After  this  she  troubled  herself  no  further  about 
them,  taking  her  seat  in  the  large  yellow  ])lnsh- 
covered  chair  that  was  especially  devoted  to  her  use 
in  the  salon,  and  knitting  endless  pairs  of  braces 
and  cuffs  for  poor  emigrants,  as  she  said,  but  in 
reality  for  anyboily  who  would  accejit  them.  Here, 
after  dinner,  Madame  would  join  her,  making  the 
most  good-natured  efforts  to  talk  English,  and 
latching  at  her  own  blunders  when  aware  of  them, 
as  if  blundering  in  English  were  the  most  amusing 
thing  in  the  world  to  a  pretty  lively  Frenchwoman. 

I,  too,  was  a  regular  occupant  of  the  salon,  and 
Mrs.  Gunning  before  long  became  confidenti.il  with 
me.  By  this  means  I  found  that  there  was  a  cause 
beyond  the  merely  revisiting  old  scenes  which  took 
her  year  after  year  to  Switzerland,  and  especially  to 
the  lakes  of  Geneva  and  Zurich.  In  iiict,  I  was 
favored  in  these  confidential  communications  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  old  lady’s  domestic  circumstances 
long  before  her  days  of  widowhood.  Thus  1  learned 
that  the  mother  of  Cornelia  was  a  relation  of  her 
husband,  “  how  near  or  how  remote,”  she  said,  “  I 
never  Inquired.  I  often  ibund  it  best,  in  my  married 
life,  not  to  be  too  inquisitive.  1  could  shut  niy  eyes 
to  surmises,  where  it  would  have  been  my  duty  to 
open  them  very  wide  to  facts.  It  was  therefore 
enough  for  me  that  a  goddaughter  of  my  husband 
was  a  claimant  on  his  bounty ;  and  as  we  had  no 
children,  and  my  life  was  somewhat  solitary,  I  was 
not  displeased  to  have  a  very  pretty,  well-dressed, 
and  well-educated  young  woman  as  an  excuse  for  a 
little  amusement  and  variety.  At  one-and-twenty, 
however,  my  husband  marrieil  her  to  a  ^Ir.  Ross,  a 
favorite  clerk  of  his,  and  before  the  year  was  out 
this  young  man  was  killed  in  a  railway  accident. 
Cornelia  came  to  us,  and  under  our  roof  her  child 
was  born.  I  never  supposed  this  marriage  to  be  one 
of  love ;  therefore,  after  the  first  shock,  she  seemed 
to  recover  her  spirits  and  be  herself  again,  and  from 
this  time  she  and  I  became  much  more  attached. 

“  Mr.  Gunning,  a  thorough  EnglLshmau,  was  full 
of  prejudices,  lie  had  never  set  liis  foot  abro.ad, 
nor  wouhl  hear  of  such  a  thing.  I  had  always  lM;en 
accustomed  to  men  who  hated  the  French  and  spoke 
with  rancor  of  all  foreigners.  My  father  ami  grand¬ 
father  did  so,  but  that  was  before  the  long  peace 
and  railroads  and  submarine  telegraphs  had  brought 
tlie  two  nations  together.  But  tiie  same  spirit  w;us 
not  in  me.  Everybody  wa.s  now  going  abroad,  and 
for  young  Mrs.  Ross’s  sake  I  tliought  1  should  like 
to  see  what  foreign  life  was  like,  ily  husband  nev¬ 
er  made  any  objection  to  our  going  to  Brighton  or 
Scarborough,  but  beyond  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
travelling  for  pleasure.  At  length,  as  my  health 
was  failing  and  the  doctors  recommended  change  of 
air  and  scene,  Mr.  Gunning  was  per.s’.nded  to  let 
me  and  Cornelia  go  to  Switzerland  for  tlie  summer. 
In  my  younger  days  I  had  re-ad  the  Deaili  of  Abel, 
Zimmerman  on  Solitude,  and  Sturm’s  Rellections, 
and  had  therefore  long  had  a  pas.sionate  desire  to 
visit  Switzerland,  with  which  country  these  beauti¬ 
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ful  works  were  associated  in  my  mind.  So  to  Ge¬ 
neva  we  went,  and  to  the  hikes  of  Zurich  and  Con¬ 
stance  ;  but  we  settled  down  fbr  the  summer  .at  Zu¬ 
rich.  It  is  a  fine  lake,  a  nice  town,  and  the  country 
round  is  wonderful.  But  that  certainly  which  made 
it  most  interesting  to  me  was  the  acquaintance  we 
formed  with  a  young  Swiss  physician  just  then  set¬ 
tled  there.  Mrs.  Ross  was  very  pretty,  very  like 
what  Cornelia  will  be  at  her  age,  and  very  interest¬ 
ing  she  looked  in  her  widow’s  dress.  Well,  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  I  entirely  recovered  my 
health,  and  we  returned  to  Ixindon,  Cornelia  tak¬ 
ing  with  her  the  betrothal  ring  which  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  this  young  Dr.  Wittekind.  She  never 
told  me  pf  her  engagement  until  we  were  again  at 
home;  and  then,  as  she  h.ad  promised  to  marry 
him  early  the  following  year,  it  was  necessary  that 
Mr.  Gunning  should  know,  because  both  she  and 
her  child  were  dependent  on  him,  her  late  husband 
not  having  even  insured  his  life. 

“  Of  course  I  expected  a  terrible  storm  about  this 
wedding,  but  my  husband  took  it  much  better  than 
I  could  have  tliought ;  and  it  was  fixed  that  they 
were  to  be  married  in  January.  Dr.  Wittekind  had 
then  moved  to  Geneva,  and  wrote  that  he  had  many 
friends  there,  and  hoped  to  have  a  good  practice. 

“It  was  an  awfully  stormy  and  bitter  winter. 
The  wedding  was  to  be  very  quiet,  and  Wittekind, 
who  wrote  that  he  had  many  patients  who  required 
his  attention,  led  us  to  ex]>eet  him  only  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  wedding  day.  We  got  all  ready,  and 
Mr.  Gunning  gave  her  a  handsome  wedding  outfit, 
and  promised  her  a  hundred  pounds  when  she  .set 
ofl‘.  The  morning  came;  we  were  all  waiting;  I 
shall  never  foiget  it.  The  child,  our  little  Cornelia, 
then  three  years  old,  was,  of  course,  to  go  with  them. 
Her  little  warm  travelling  things  were  laid  out  ready 
to  put  on  as  soon  as  the  breakfast  was  over,  fbr  so 
soon  were  they  to  start.  But  Wittekind  never 
came  !  Such  things  do  sometimes  occur ;  and  you 
may  im?g;ine  what  a  state  Mrs.  Ross  and  1  were  In, 
and  Gunning  all  the  time  storming  and  swearing 
iigainst  foreigners  more  violently  than  I  could  bear 
to  hear.  Nobody  had  been  invited  to  the  wedding, 
but  there  were  the  clergyman  and  the  clerk  wait¬ 
ing  ;  and  at  twelve  o’clock  it  was  too  late  for  that 
day !  Nor  did  he  make  his  appearance  on  the  ni'xt. 
But  on  the  third  came  a  long-<leIayed  letter,  saying, 
that,  owing  to  the  Ilfe-and-death  sii^kncss  then  raging 
in  Geneva,  by  which  ho  was  tethered  night  and  d.ay 
to  his  patients,  and  the  unfavorable  season,  which 
rendered  travelling  almost  impiossible,  he  begged  the 
marriage  might  be  postponed  till  the  beginning  of 
March.  Tlierc  was  notliing,  perhaps,  unreasonable 
in  the  request;  nevertheless,  it  was  a  severe  blow  to 
Cornelia  and  me,  and  to  Mr.  Gunning  an  unpardon¬ 
able  aHroiit,  which  called  forth  again  all  tlie  rancor 
and  prejudices  of  his  nature.  There  was  an  end  of 
the.  affair  as  far  .as  he  was  concerned,  for  he  was  one 
of  those  strong-willed  men  whose  violence  it  was 
impossible  to  appease  except  by  submission.  My 
fear  of  him  was  so  great  tliat  I  was  always  a  pfxir 
coward.  Tyrannical  husbands  make  their  wives 
either  cowards  or  cunning  hypocrites.  I  was  the 
former.  I  had  neither  power  of  will  nor  opinion  of 
my  own.  I  tried,  therefore,  to  take  Gunning’s  view 
of  the  affair,  and  tojici'sii.ule  Cornelia  to  give  up  the 
engagement.  All  ti.is  made  me  very  ill.  Nothing 
more  w.as  said  about  the  wedding,  and  in  the  spring 
the  physician  ordered  me  to  Brighton,  and,  of 
course,  Mrs.  Ross  and  the  child  went  with  me.  She 
was  very  moody  and  silent,  but  how  Dr.  Wittekind 
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and  «he  had  arranged  their  ufTalra  I  never  asked.  I 
hopeil  that  the  engagement  was  given  up.  Just, 
Ijowever,  when  I  was  better,  and  about  to  return 
home,  she  was  gone !  She  left  a  letter,  saying  that 
the  separation  from  Dr.  Wittekind  was  more  than 
she  could  endure,  and  that  therefoie  she  had  now 
resolved  to  unite  her  fate  to  his.  As  for  her  little 
Cornelia,  —  and  it  was  enough  to  move  a  heart  of 
stone  to  read  what  she  said  about  her,  —  she  left  her 
to  my  care,  promising  to  send  for  her  when  she  was 
united  to  the  man  whom  she  loved  to  distraction. 
ThosiJ  were  her  own  words,  and  my  opinion  is  that 
she  was  out  of  her  mind.  Here,  however,  was  an¬ 
other  trouble  for  me,  —  I  who  was  just  recovered, 
and  had  to  go  home  and  face  my  husband  with  the 
news !  I  must  confess  I  was  now  myself  very  angry ; 
but  I  tried  to  make  the  best  of  it  to  her  godfather. 
If  it  had  been  done  by  any  connivance  of  mine,  he 
never  would  have  forgiven  me.  As  it  was,  he  never 
mentioned  her  name  from  that  day ;  and  as  to  the 
child,  he  sent  her  —  poor  little  darling !  —  to  an  or¬ 
phanage  to  which  he  was  a  great  benefactor. 

“  For  twelve  years  from  this  time  my  health  was 
wretched.  English  physicians  could  do  me  no  good. 
Not  a  word  came  from  !Mrs.  Ross,  and  my  anxiety 
about  her  God  only  knew.  There  seemed  no  hope 
for  me  in  this  world. 

“  1  was  at  Brighton  when  Mr.  Gunning  died.  He 
left  me  a  very  large  property,  and  very  deeply  af¬ 
fected  I  was  when  1  found  that  it  was  left  all  to  me 
without  a  single  restriction.  I  have  my  own  views 
about  its  appropriation.  But  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there. 

“  My  eyes  had  been  failing  some  years.  Tlie  trutli 
was  that  the  nerve  wjis  affected  by  all  my  tears, 
shed  and  unshed.  Still  I  had  at  that  time  sufficient 
sight  to  distinguish  faces.  As  soon,  therefore,  :is  I 
was  my  own  mistress,  I  determined  to  find  Cornelia 
or  to  know  her  fate.  I  was  sure  tliat  Dr.  Witte- 
kind,  if  living,  would  be,  if  not  at  Geneva,  still  on 
some  lake.  Times  without  end  he  said  he  could  not 
live  otherwise ;  and  we  all  know  what  the  Swiss  are, 
—  they  cannot  live  out  of  their  own  country.  I  or¬ 
dered,  thereforCj  my  solicitor  to  apply  to  .all  our 
Britisli  consuls  in  Switzerland  for  inibrmation  re¬ 
garding  such  a  man,  but  without  success.  1  could 
learn  nothing  either  of  him  or  of  my  poor  Mrs. 
Ro.'S.  It  was  now  twelve  years  since  she  had  set  ofl’ 
in  that  wild  way,  and  whether  she  were  alive  or 
dead  God  onl}'  knew.  Spite  of  my  unsuccess,  I 
could  not  give  up  the  search,  and  every  summer  I 
now  spend  on  the  Swiss  Lakes.  I  have  had  a  .'Strong 
persuasion  all  along  that,  some  way  or  other,  I  sliall 
find  them.” 

“  Do  you  still,”  I  asked,  “  think  well  of  this  Swiss 
physician  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  she  smd,  “  I  do.  He  was  with  us  a  great 
de;d  during  that  unfortunate  summer  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  and,  though  I  may  not  have  had  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  ladies  now-a-days,  yet  there  is  an  instinctive 
sometliing  in  every  right-meaning  woman’s  mind 
that  tells  her  whether  a  man  is  honest  or  not  I 
never  saw  a  man  who  called  forth  my  entire  reli¬ 
ance  more  than  he  did.” 

“  But,”  suggested  I,  “  poor  Mrs.  Ross  cannot  sure¬ 
ly  be  alive,  or  she  would  liave  sent  for  her  child.” 

“  Speaking  of  that,”  said  the  old  lady,  suddenly 
altering  her  tone,  “  reminds  me  that  what  I  tell  you 
is  in  sti'ict  conhdence.  My  poor  Cornelia  knows 
nothing  of  all  tliis.  For  the  worid  I  would  not  that 
it  came  to  her  from  a  third  person  !  ” 

I  assured  her  that  there  was  no  danger  of  betray¬ 


al  from  me ;  and  then  I  vary  naturally  remarked 
that  ^Ir.  Umbersladc  seemed  greatly  taken  by  the 
society  of  lib  two  companions,  and  that  I  fancied 
Cornelia  was  especially  the  object  of  bb  attentions. 

“  I  am  sorry  for  it,”  she  said ;  Cornelia  has  had 
all  the  attention  on  the  journey.  She  b  very  pretty, 
and  men  are  so  taken  with  pretty  faces.  I  would 
much  rather  you  had  told  me  it  was  Joanna.  Mr. 
Umberslade  is  a  most  respectable  man,  I  find,  and 
nothing  would  please  me  better  than  that  Joanna 
got  a  husband  whibt  accompanying  me.  Cornelia 
will  have  plenty  of  money ;  Joanna,  poor  girl,  has 
none.” 

After  thb  I  became  still  more  interested  in  the 
little  love  affair  which  would  evidently  have  its 
beginning  at  the  Pension  Latoque.  But  the  young 
Englbhman  held  the  balance  very  c^ally  between 
the  two,  spite  of  my  first  suspicion.  The  truth  was, 
diat,  brought  up  almost  wholly  in  the  society  of 
men  —  for  he  had  neither  mother  nor  sbters,  and 
his  father  and  the  young  students  at  the  college  had 
been  hb  sole  companions — thb,  his  first  introduc¬ 
tion  to  female  society,  was  very  fascinating,  and 
probably,  in  the  words  of  the  song,  “  he  could  Lave 
been  happy  with  either.” 

Joanna,  however,  thought  with  me,  that  Corne¬ 
lia  was  the  olject  of  hb  attention.  “  And  no  won¬ 
der,”  said  she,  with  her  unselfish  generosity ;  “  she 
b  so  pretty  and  bewitching !  If  I  were  a  man  I 
sliould  fall  in  love  with  her.” 

Poor  Joanna !  And  might  not  the  daily  inter¬ 
course,  which  now  became  a?  familiar  as  that  of 
brotlier  and  sister,  be  perilous  also  to  her  peace  of 
mind  ? 

December  was  very  winterly,  and  the  journeys 
to  Paris  were  not  unfrequently  interrupted.  But 
scarcely  a  day  passed  without  the  young  people 
taking  long  walks  and  si)enuing  many  hours  to¬ 
gether.  The  billiard-table  w(js  now  also  a  great  in¬ 
doors  attraction,  the  two  girls,  Umberslade,  and  M. 
Brunei  being  the  players,  and  I,  for  some  time,  the 
marker,  until  Sladame  took  my  place  to  enable  me 
to  complete,  with  Mrs.  Gunning,  a  large  piece  of 
work  which  we  had  undertaken  together  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  present  for  her. 

All  was  as  monotonously  quiet  as  possible,  when 
suddenly  an  addition  was  made  to  our  party  by  the 
arrival  of  a  Russian  gentleman,  a  Dr.  Nagelowski, 
who  had  been  recommended  here  from  the  Hotel 
Hampton.  At  dinner  he  made  his  appearance  :  a 
somewhat  tall,  singularly  spare,  dark-complexioned 
man,  —  an  Italian,  as  I  should  have  supposed,  — 
whose  black  hair  and  beard  were  matched  by  a  pair 
of  eyes  of  the  same  color.  He  silently  bowed  to  us 
all  as  he  entered,  and  took  hb  seat  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  the  only  unoccupied  place  ;  and  then,  not 
a  word  spoken  excepting  the  merest  replies  in 
French,  which  the  prepress  of  the  meal  demanded, 
shot  round  upon  us  the  most  searching  but  rapid 
glances  which  I  ever  encountered  from  human  eyes. 

A  more  complete  contrast  to  our  open-hearted, 
outspoken  young  Englishman  could  not  be  con¬ 
ceived  than  this  Russian  ;  and  almost  immediately  a 
sort  of  hostility  comuieoced  between  them,  at  least 
as  far  as  Uiiiberslade  was  concerned,  for  whether 
Nagelowski  tliought  him  worth  more  than  the  flash 
of  hb  eyes,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  say. 

Our  new  inmate,  however,  furnished  a  perpetual 
subject  of  conversation,  and  Mark  inristed  upon  it 
that  he  was  a  Jesuit,  or  a  spy,  or  something  that 
was  worse  than  either.  He  had  no  luggage,  or  next 
to  none ;  he  knew  not,  he  said,  how  long  he  should 
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pnnted,  ‘  Donnez  moi  un  vieux  chapeau  !  Je  vous  en 
rendrai  un  neuf pour  5  francs’  It  may  seem  to  you 
humiliat  ing.  But  no  matter.  This  was  what  the  hat- 
seller  gave  me  to  do ;  and  as  he  was  arranging  his 
booth  a  young  man  suffering  from  violent  intlam- 
niation  of  the  eyes,  caused  by  sumach  poison,  came 
to  exchange  his  old  hat  for  a  new.  This  was  my 
trunk-maker.  It  was  for  him  that  1  had  come  to 
Nancy.” 

Both  the  Englishman  and  Frenchman  had  the 
same  thouglits,  which  were  by  no  means  flattering 
to  Nagclowski ;  yet  neither  chose  to  give  them  ut¬ 
terance. 

Nagelowski  continued :  “  Gentlemen,  I  will  say  no 
more.  If  you  will  listen  to  your  higher  reason,  you 
will  be  convinced  that  I  am  no  impostor.  Advise 
Mrs.  Gunning,  however,  as  you  may,  one  thing  is 
certain,  —  she  may  be  cured ;  and  if  she  and  I 
have  been  brought  together  for  that  purpose,  neither 
you  nor  any  one  else  can  prevent  it.” 

“  You  are  a  fatalist.  Monsieur,”  said  Brunei. 

“  I  believe  in  God,”  returned  the  Doctor,  with  a 
calm  solemnity,  which,  spite  of  themselves,  allected 
both  his  hearers. 

Tliey  consulted  together  for  some  little  time,  after 
which  M.  Brunei,  turning  to  the  Doctor,  said  that  he 
would  advise  Mademoiselle  Cornelia  to  lay  the  mat¬ 
ter  before  her  aged  friend,  and  she  herself  should 
decide. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  Mrs.  Gunning  had 
consented  to  put  herself  under  the  Doctor’s  hands. 
She  wiis  mucli  agitated  at  first,  and  hesitated  on 
account  of  her  Christmas  benefactions  and  charities. 
Suddenly,  however,  a  new  thought  struck  her,  and 
clasping  her  hands  she  exclaimed,  — 

“  Yes !  But  I  can  do  so  much  more  when  I  can 
see !  ” 

Dr.  Niigelowski  commenced  his  treatment  at 
once.  Mrs.  Gunning  was  removed  from  our  little 
circle,  and  strictly  confined  to  her  own  darkened 
room,  where  her  maid  and  Cornelia  alone  attended 
upon  her.  Joanna,  thus  left  without  a  female  com¬ 
panion  with  whom  to  read  French  or  to  walk  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mr.  Uinberslade,  now  turned  to  me 
for  help. 

“  Do  stay  in  the  salon  with  your  work,  after 
breakfast,  dear  Miss  Smith,”  she  said,  “  when  Mr. 
Uinberslade  hears  me  read ;  and  do  walk  with  us, 
for  it  looks  so  prudish  if  I  object  to  go,  now  poor 
Cornelia  can  so  rarely  get  out  !  I  know  it  is  a 
great  disappointment  to  him  that  he  is  obliged  only 
to  have  my  company ;  and  it  is  very  good  of  him  to 
continue  the  reading  and  the  walks.  But  I  wish 
youwould  be  w'ith  us.  I  am  sure  lie  would  like  it 
better.” 

I  made  myself,  therefore,  the  third  in  the  walks 
and  the  readings,  and  all  went  on  very  agreeably 
for  about  ten  days,  which  brought  us  considerably 

East  the  middle  of  the  month.  In  the  mean  time, 
Irs.  Gunning  in  her  darkened  room  made  no  com¬ 
plaints.  We  were  all  allowed  to  visit  her  daily,  pro¬ 
vided  only  that  we  were  quiet,  brought  her  no  dis¬ 
turbing  news,  and  did  not  remain  too  long.  The 
Doctor  himself  did  not  sjiend  much  time  with  his 
patient,  but  that  little  produced  the  deepest  effect 
both  upon  her  and  Cornelia. 

lie  has  fascinated  those  two  women,  thought  I  to 
myself,  and  the  others  said  the  same.  Cornelia,  at 
his  desire,  walked  daily  for  an  hour,  but  she  pre¬ 
ferred  walking  with  him  rather  than  with  her  former 
companions. 

“  You  do  not  know  Dr.  Nagelowski  as  well  as  I 


do,”  was  her  answer  to  our  reproaches.  “  He  un¬ 
derstands  everything,  down  to  the  smallest  objects 
in^  creation.  I  never  heard  any  sermon  like  many 
things  that  he  says.  And  then  he  is  so  humble  and 
so  deeply  pious !  _  And,  do  you  know,”  continued 
she  with  enthusiasm,  “  he  has  other  patients  be¬ 
sides  dear  Mrs.  Gunning.  One  a  poor  man  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  who  used  to  work  in  the  gardens  of  the  pal¬ 
ace.  He  was  stone  blind,  and  Dr.  Nagelowski  is 
creating  a  new  pupil  in  one  eye,  so  that  he  will  see 
quite  well  in  time.  And  you  should  only  hear  him 
describe  the  mechanism  of  the  eye,  —  you  would 
never  forget  it !  And  he  has  another  patient,  a 
poor  woman  at  St.  Martin,  to  whom  he  goes  twice 
a  week.  We  used  to  wonder,  you  know,  why  he 
went  there  so  regularly  ;  and  it  is  only  for  this  work 
of  mercy.  I  am  so  glaid  that  dear  Mrs.  Gunning 
and  I  have  come  to  know  him  so  well;  and  it  docs 
her  good  to  hear  all  I  can  tell  her  about  him.” 

There  was  no  doubt  but  what  he  had  gained  a 
powerful  ascendency  over  both  their  minds,  and  this 
probably  might  secretly  influence  the  cure.  I  had 
heard  of  mesmerism,  but  had  no  knowledge  of  it. 

I  now,  therefore,  thought  it  possible  that  mesmerism 
had  something  to  do  in  this  ease,  for  Mrs.  Gunning 
spoke  of  the  Doctor  laying  his  hand  upon  her  eyes, 
and  the  wonderfully  soothing  effect  which  was 
thereby  produced.  “  I  believe,  too,”  she  said,  “  that 
he  prays  a  great  deal,  for  he  never  speaks,  often  for 
an  hour  together,  and  keeps  laying  his  hands  on  mjr 
eyes  and  my  head,  and  all  the  time  I  feel  .also  as  if 
I  must  pray.” 

There  was  no  outward  operation  performed  on 
Mrs.  Gunning’s  eyes,  —  nothing  but  a  delicate,  im¬ 
palpable  powder  occasionally  injected  under  the 
lids.  Mental  suffering  the  Doctor  said  had  caused 
the  blindness,  and  all  that  was  needed  for  the  res¬ 
toration  was  rest,  total  absence  of  light,  and  soothing 
palliatives. 

Mrs.  Gunning  was  very  grateful  to  her  physician, 
and  inquired  what  she  should  do  for  him  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  She  had,  however,  already  commissioned  M. 
Brunei  to  purchase  in  Paris  a  handsome  gold  watch, 
suitable  for  the  use  of  an  oculist,  whose  delicate 
practice  required  the  measurement  of  seconds ;  for 
the  Doctor’s  watch,  as  we  all  knew,  was  a  very  infe¬ 
rior  silver  one.  But  beyond  this,  of  which  of  course 
he  was  to  know  nothing  until  after  dinner  on  Christ¬ 
mas  day,  she  asked  him,  as  she  would  have  asked  a 
favorite  child,  what  he  wished  for  most 

He  smiled,  and  replied  as  the  child  might  have 
done,  that  he  should  like  a  plum-pudding.  He  had 
heard  much  of  English  plum-pudding,  but  as  yet 
had  never  tasted  it.  'That  was  the  indulgence 
which  he  desired  from  Mrs.  Gunning. 

The  order  came  down  to  Madame  Brunei  from 
the  darkened  room,  that  there  must  be  an  English 
plum-pudding  for  Christmas  day.  Madame,  how¬ 
ever,  neither  in  her  own  person  nor  that  of  her  cook 
knew  more  about  making  a  plum-pudding  than  a 
Hottentot,  and  the  momentous  business  was  very 
cheerfully  undertaken  by  Joanna  and  myself,  Mark 
Uraberslade  volunteering  his  help.  He  would  chop 
suet,  stone  raisins,  or  do  anything ;  he  was,  he  said, 
a  perfect  adept  in  such  culinary  operations.  The 
ingredients,  therefore,  were  in  hand,  and  we  three 
were  to  begin  our  work  immediately  after  breakfast, 
on  the  morning  before  Christmas  day.  But  now  a 
very  unexpected  interruption  occurred.  Umber- 
slade  had  breakfasted  early,  and  was  invisible.  Jo¬ 
anna  looked  strangely  excited,  and  could  eat  noth¬ 
ing  herself,  and  as  soon  as  the  Doctor,  Monsieur, 
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and  Madame  had  left  the  room,  begged  to  speak  • 
with  me. 

She  was  all  in  a  tremble,  and  seemed  ready  to  cry. 

“  O  Miss  Smith,”  she  said,  “  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Mr. 
Umberslade  h.as  just  sent  me  this  note.  It  is  a  very 
charming  note,  and  you  know  what  a  good  fellow  he 
is; — but  I  never  thought  he  was  in  love  with  me! 

I  know  that  dear  Cornelia  loves  him,  and  I  always 
thought  he  was  so  fond  of  her.  It  was  quite  nat¬ 
ural,  you  know,  and  I  am  so  accustomed  to  people 
preferring  her,  to  their  shaking  hands  with  me  and 
looking  all  the  time  at  her !  ” 

“  But  you  like  him  yourself,  dear  Joanna,"  I  said, 
remembering  Mrs.  Gunning’s  wish  that  this  might 
be  the  course  of  events. 

“  O  yes,”  said  she,  looking  very  bashful  and  very 
pretty,  her  face  crimson  with  blushes.  “  But  only 
think  if  dearest  Cornelia  loves  him !  I  could  never 
accept  him  and  make  her  miserable,  so  sweet  and 
good  as  she  is !  ” 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Cornelia, 
looking  very  much  excited  and  very  happy  at  the 
same  time,  rushed  forward,  and,  throwing  her  arms 
round  Joanna’s  neck,  exclaimed,  — 

“  0,^ou  darling !  He  has  made  you  an  offer,  has 
he  not  f  And  you  won’t  refuse  him  ?  Miss  Smith, 
you  won’t  let  her  refuse  him  ?  ” 

But  how  did  you  know  ?  ”  asked  Joanna,  as¬ 
tonished. 

“  Dr.  Nagelowski  told  us  he  w.os  sure  it  was  so ; 
and  we  are  so  pleased ;  and  dear  Mrs.  Gunning 
sends  her  love  to  you,  and  hope's  you  won’t  refuse 
him.  Think  what  new.s  this  will  be  to  write  home !” 

“  But,”  said  Joanna,  “  I  am  so  astonished  !  I  al¬ 
ways  thought  it  was  you  that  he  liked, —  that  seemed 
so  much  more  natural !  ” 

“  No,  it  is  all  right,”  returned  Cornelia,  and  then 
sprang  from  the  room  so  hastily  that  I  might  have 
suspected  some  deep  feeling  as  the  motive,  had  I  not 
seen  her  rush  forward  to  Umberslade,  who  wa.s 
entering  the  house,  and  seizing  his  hand,  overwhelm 
him  with  such  hearty  congratulations  as  showed  in 
what  spirit  Joanna's  friends  were  prepared  to  receive 
him. 

After  this  the  compounding  of  the  pudding  was  a 
very  tardy  operation.  Fii-st,  the  lovers  had  to  take 
a  walk  together.  Later  in  the  day,  Mark  had  an 
interview  with  Mrs.  Gunning,  when  it  was  decided 
that  immediately  on  the  new  year  he  should  return 
to  England  and  pay  a  visit  to  Joanna’s  family.  Of 
his  own  father’s  approbation  he  had  no  doubt.  To 
a  certain  extent  he  was  independent  of  his  father ; 
and  now  it  came  out,  to  our  agreeable  surprise,  that 
he  was  possessed  of  very  considerable  landed  proper¬ 
ty,  inherited  from  his  mother,  so  that  Joanna  would, 
as  the  world  says,  marry  e.xtremely  well. 

This  important  business  now  dismissed,  I  hastened 
to  the  Cbristm-as  dinner. 

Everybody  was  in  the  best  spirits  possible.  This 
love-affair  seemed  to  have  united  us  all  wonderfully, 
and  diffused  a  general  sentiment  of  joy.  The  only 
regret  was  that  Mrs.  Gunning  could  not  sit  down 
with  us.  But  the  Doctor  rejiorted  her  progress  to 
be  most  satisfactory.  Cornelia’s  services  were,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  dispensed  with,  which  was  necessary,  as 
she  had  the  gold  watch,  with  presents  also  for  every 
person  in  the  house,  in  her  charge,  which  were  to 
DC  given  later  in  the  evening. 

'The  soup  was  finished,  and  several  other  courses, 
not  a  morsel  of  which  the  Doctor  would  taste,  reserv¬ 
ing  himself,  as  he  said,  for  the  plum-pudding,  when 
Jmes,  the  servant,  whispering  something  to  M.  Bru¬ 


nei,  th.at  gentleman  left  the  table.  Several  minutes 
elapsed,  and  Mr.  Umberslade  was  then  called  away. 
Something,  evidently  was  the  matter.  Madame 
turned  pale;  neither  I  nor  the  girls  felt  as  if  we 
could  proceed  with  our  dinner,  and  the  Doctor 
made  a  little  joke  over  his  yet  untouched  knife  and 
fork,  as  if  he  could  not  stand  out  the  siege  much 
longer.  Presently  the  important  English  dish  made 
its  appearance.  A  most  successful  attempt,  —  with 
its  holly  crown  and  surrounding  sea  of  blue  flame. 
Madame  giving  a  little  scream  at  the  sight  of  this 
fier^  element,  the  Doctor  blew  it  out,  and  the  lady 
laying  a  handsome  slice  in  a  plate,  Jules  placed  it 
before  the  oculist  Before,  however,  the  slightest 
morsel  had  reached  his  lips,  M.  Brunei  stooil  whind 
his  chair,  and,  with  a  strangely  mysterious  look, 
begged  to  speak  with  him.  The  Doctor  laid  down 
his  fork  and  spoon,  and  the  two  went  out.  Every¬ 
body  was  in  the  utmost  alarm.  ^I.  Brunei,  know¬ 
ing  this  would  be  the  case,  put  his  head  in  at  the 
door  again  and  begged  every  one  to  remain  quiet, 
and  they  should  know  everything  presently. 

This,  perhaps,  made  matters  worse.  Had  some 
dreadful  accident  occurred,  —  something  awful  and 
mysterious?  The  deepest  silence  prevailed  amongst 
us,  and  we  heard,  in  our  listening  suspc'iise,  torrents 
of  rain  pouring,  down  outside,  and  several  voices 
speaking  earnestly  in  the  corridor. 

After  a  minute  or  two,  Madame,  unable  to  restrain 
her  curiosity,  arose  to  leave  the  room,  but  just  then 
carriagi'-wheels  were  heard  to  drive  away,  and 
Mark  Umberslade  entered,  with  a  strangely  scared 
expression  of  countenance. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  mixture  of  consternation 
and  distress  with  which  we  listened  to  what  he  tlien 
hurriedly  related.  . 

The  police  had  arrived  from  Paris  for  the  arrest 
of  a  certain  Herr  Dr.  Witzkind,  a  soi-disant  Swiss, 
who  was  implicated  in  some  murderous  plot  of  a 
|K>litical  character,  which  was  just  discovered  in  the 
capital.  AI.  Brunei  had  e.xpostulated  and  remon¬ 
strated,  but  %vhat  could  {leople  do  against  the  police  ? 
This  Witzkind  had  been  traced  to  the  Hotel  Hamp¬ 
ton,  and  now  they  had  followed  him  here.  We 
were  so  painfully  affected,  —  I  and  the  girls,  —  that 
we  could  not  speak ;  and  Umberslade  continued : 
“  The  jiolice  had  possession  of  the  Doctor’s  effects, 
even  before  he  was  called  out.  And  precious  few 
effects  there  were  !  Just  a  change  of  linen  in  his 
valise,  no  papers  to  spe.dc  of,  and  his  bag  of  biscuits. 
Brunei  and  1  have  had  many  doubts  of  him  !  But, 
however,  I  was  so  sorry  to  see  him,  —  the  man  who 
had  been  so  happy  with  us  here,  —  hurried  o8"  in 
that  miserable  way  in  this  cold  weather,  with  noth¬ 
ing  but  that  thin  great-coat  of  his,  that  I  threw  in 
my  warm  railway  rug,  —  and  I  hope  he  ’ll  have  the 
comfort  of  it,  —  though  I  am  afraid  we  have  seen 
the  last  of  our  Nagelowski.” 

“  How  can  you  say  so  ?  0,1  cannot  bear  to  hear 
you  talk  in  that  way,  Mr.  Umberslade  !  ”  exclaimed 
Cornelia,  indignantly,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

“  And  what  did  he  say  ?  ”  I  impiired. 

“  He  received  the  arrest,”  returned  Umberslade, 
“  with  apparent  astonishment,  and  said  that  it  was 
a  mistake.  ‘  Had  he  been  in  Italv  lately  ?  ’  they 
asked.  ‘  Yes.’  ‘  In  Poland  ?  ’  ‘  Jlot  for  the  last 
two  years.’  Tliey  insisted  on  seeing  his  papers. 
They  had  them  already  in  their  possession.  He 
then  bethought  him  that  he  had  a  letter  of  a  very 
late  date  from  M.  le  Marquis  Bonneville,  Ministre 
des  ArU  Liberaux,  residing  at  Versailles,  which 
would  prove  who  he  was,  and  how  totally  in  error 
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they  were.  He  waa  allowed  to  look  over  his  papers, 
but  the  letter  could  not  be  found.  M.  Brunei  siud 
everything  possible  in  his  favor,  but  to  no  purpose, 
and  determined,  therefore,  to  accompany  him  to 
Paris.  lie  begged  me  to  excuse  him  to  you,  Ma¬ 
dame.” 

“  He  has  done  quite  right.  1  would  have  gone 
myself  if  he  had  not,”  said  Madame,  with  a  generous 
sympathy.  “  That  Paris  police  is  affreuse.” 

“  And  the  Doctor’s  last  words  were,”  continued 
Umberalade,  “  that  this  unfortunate  arrest  should  be 
strictly  kept  ftom  the  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Gunning, 
on  whose  nervous  system  it  might  otherwise  produce 
the  most  unfavorable  effects.” 

“  But  did  he  acknowledge  to  the  name  of  Witz- 
kind  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  He  said,”  returned  Mark,  “that  his  family  name 
was  Wittekind,  but  that  he  was  now  a  Russian  sub¬ 
ject  by  patrimony,  and  had  become  Nagelowski'  at 
the  instance  of  the  prince  of  that  name.  He  had 
told  M.  Achille  and  myself  the  same  story  already.” 

This  information  startled  me  as  much  as  any  other 
part  of  this  strange  occurrence.  This,  then,  was 
unquestionably  Mrs.  Gunning’s  Swiss  physician.  Dr. 
Wittekind  !  But,  remembering  her  injunction  that 
the  sad  fate  of  her  mother  should  not  be  revealed  to 
Cornelia,  I  stifled  my  surprise,  and  cogitated  silently 
on  this  second  part  of  tins  mysterious  story. 

No  jilum-pudding  was  eaten  that  day.  We  had 
all  received  a  blow  from  which  it  was  impossible  to 
recover,  and  the  Christmas  day  ended  amid  the 
deepest  anxiety  and  gloom. 

All  knowledge,  however,  of  this  occurrence  was 
kept  from  Mrs.  Gunning.  Her  maid,  who  spoke 
not  a  word  of  French,  was  in  her  room  during  the 
arrest,  and  Cornelia  simply  told  her  that  the  Doctor 
had  been  suddenly  summoned  to  Paris  from  the  din¬ 
ner-table  ;  therefore,  that  her  present  to  him  could 
not  be  given.  The  effect,  however,  on  Cornelia  her¬ 
self  was  the  most  painfully  distressing  possible.  She 
asserted  the  innocence  of  Dr.  Nagelowski  in  the 
strongest  terms,  wept  indignantly  at  what  seemed 
to  her  the  ungenerous  suspicion  of  Umberslade,  and 
was  so  eloiiuent  in  his  defence,  from  the  internal 
conviction  of  her  own  mind  and  the  nobility,  piety, 
and  purity  of  his  chanicter,  that  1  also  took  comfort 
and  believed  him  innocent. 

That  was,  nevertheless,  a  miserable  night  to  us  all, 
as  may  bo  supposed,  llie  ne.xt  day,  Umberslade 
took  the  calbche  to  meet  the  afternoon  train  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  by  which  iM.  Brunei  had  promised  to  return, 
and,  as  we  hoped,  accompanied  by  Nagelowski. 

At  three  o’clock,  the  sound  of  wheels  was  heard 
approaching,  and  all  rushed  out  to  see  if  the  signal 
of  goo<l  news,  in  the  shape  of  Mark’s  white  pocket- 
handkerchief,  was  waving  from  the  window.  The 
caleche  was  coming  up  the  long  avenue  which  led  to 
the  house,  and  Mark,  silting  by  Jules,  was  waving 
his  handkerchief  with  all  his  might. 

“  Thank  God  !  ”  e.xclaimed  Cornelia,  her  eyes  full 
of  tears,  and  clasping  her  hands  together  till  her 
slender  fingers  seemed  rigid  as  marble. 

“  All ’s  well !  all ’s  well !  ”  shouted  Mark  as  they 
drove  up.  • 

M.  Brunei  leapt  out,  and  held  open  the  carriage- 
door  with  an  air  of  extreme  deference.  A  stout, 
rather  important  personage  alighted,  followed  by 
the  thin,  i)ale  Dr.  Nagelowski  in  his  threadbare 
great-coat.  It  was  the  Marquis  de  Bonneville,  who 
had  accompanied  his  friend  to  establish  his  inno¬ 
cence  with  the  ladies  of  the  Pension  Latoque.  It 
had  all  been  an  error,  and  the  Doctor  had  received 


the  amplest  apologies  from  the  police.  Everybody 
was  in  joy.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  we 
never  entertained  a  doubt  of  the  Doctor.  lie  only 
was  calm.  As  to  Monsieur  le  Marquis  we  could  not 
make  enough  of  him,  and  he  promised  to  stay  and 
eat  the  Chnstmas  fare  of  yesterday  with  us  to-day. 
Whilst  a  tumult  of  joy  reigned  below  stairs,  Nage¬ 
lowski  was  sitting  by  the  large  chair  of  his  patient 
with  his  hand  on  her  eyes,  silent,  as  if  gathered  into 
the  mysterious  innermost  of  life  to  derive  thence 
healing  for  her  blindness,  whilst  Cornelia,  on  her 
knees  in  the  darkened  room,  poured  out  her  heart 
in  thanksgiving  for  the  restoration  of  her  friend  and 
the  establishment  of  his  innocence. 

Christmas  fare  was  agtun  on  the  table,  and  Na¬ 
gelowski  enjoyed  this  time  in  quietpess  his  first  ac- 
(^uaintance  with  English  plum-pudding. 

One  fine  day  during  the  Christmas  week  the 
Doctor  asked  me  to  walk  with  him.  He  was  on 
his  way  to  visit  his  poor  patient  at  St.  Martin,  and 
Cornelia,  who  knew  I  wished  to  have  some  conver¬ 
sation  with  him,  had  obtained  for  me  this  invitation, 
lie  had  now  received  from  Mrs.  Gunning  the  valu¬ 
able  gold  watch,  which  he  used  in  attendance  on 
her,  otherwise  the  old  silver  one  still  remained  in 
his  waistcoat  for  all  ordinarv'  consultation.  1  de¬ 
termined  therefore  to  make  this  the  groundwork  on 
which  to  introduce  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Gunning’s 
deep  interest  in  him  as  the  former  Dr.  Wittekind, 
which  I  had  no  doubt  must  be  as  familiar  to  him  as 
to  myself. 

Accordingly,  in  reply  to  my  observation  regard¬ 
ing  the  old  watch,  he  said  that  it  had  a  value  to 
him  beyond  that  of  gold  or  silver,  having  been  left 
to  him  by  a  dear  and  never-to-be-forgotten  friend. 

“By  the  mother  of  Cornelia  Ross  ?  ”  I  asked,  ven¬ 
turing  this  guess,  which  at  the  moment  suggested 
itself. 

For  once  the  Doctor  was  taken  by  surprise.  He 
suddenly  stopped  and,  flashing  upon  me  his  dark 
eyes,  asked  what  I  knew  of  the  mother  of  Cornelia 
Ross  ? 

Believing  that  this  could  be  no  betrayal  of  confi¬ 
dence,  I  now  told  him  exactly  what  t  had  heard 
from  Mrs.  Gunning;  told  him  the  strong  regard 
which  she  entertained  for  him,  but  that  during  the 
life  of  her  husband  she  was  unable  to  act  from  her 
own  impulses ;  of  the  suppressetl  sorrow  and  anxiety 
of  years  which  had  doubtless  produced  her  blind¬ 
ness,  and  of  the  exertions  which  she  had  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  hvst  few  years  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  lost 
^L’s.  Ross,  and  of  her  faithful  motherly  love  to  her 
child,  whom  she  had  now  adopted. 

Nagelowski  heard  me  in  silence,  nor  did  he  reply 
for  some  time.  At  length  he  briefly  related  that, 
on  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  he  had  left  Ge¬ 
neva  and  gone  to  Italy,  intending,  in  his  excite¬ 
ment,  to  throw  himself  into  the  Italian  struggle  for 
liberty.  Unaware  of  Cornelia’s  intention  of  leaving 
her  English*  friends  —  which  appeared  to  have  been 
a  sudden  impulse — he  cotdd  make  no  preparation 
for  her  reception  ;  and  she,  waiting  in  Paris  for  let¬ 
ters  from  him  in  Geneva,  which  of  course  never 


came,  found  herself  in  the  most  painful  straits  of 
disappointment  and  destitution.  There,  falling 
sick,  she  was  fortunately  removed  to  the  Hot^ 
Dieu,  where  she  received  the  best  care  and  atten¬ 
tion.  The  outbreak  in  Italy  being  unsuccessful, 
and  some  dissensions  occurring  amongst  the  leaders, 
the  Doctor’s  mind  was  suddenly,  and  as  he  believed 
through  Divine  agency,  turned  to  the  study  of  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  eye.  This  led  him  again  to  Paris,  and 
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there,  in  the  first  paper  he  took  up,  he  read  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  from  the  Sisters  of  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
praying  “  Bruno  W.,”  whom  he  reeognized  as  him¬ 
self,  “  to  visit  his  dying  friend.”  Thus  he  found 
Cornelia.  The  Sisters  had  faithfully  and  lovingly 
nursed  her.  But  he  came  only  to  receive  her  last 
breath,  and  this  old  silver  watch  as  her  sole  ciTects. 
He  buried  her  at  Montmartre,  in  a  grave  which  he 
reserved  in  perpetuity,  and  which  he  never  failed  to 
visit  whenever  he  found  himself  in  Paris. 

The  sad  end  of  Cornelia  embittered  him  still  more 
against  the  Gunnings,  both  husband  and  wife,  and, 
as  he  confessed,  there  had  been  times  when  he 
would  have  given  half  his  days  to  have  been  re¬ 
venged  upon  them.  In  proportion  as  his  love  had 
been  fervent  for  •Cornelia,  so  was  his  hatred  towards 
those  who  had  been  the  cause  of  her  death  and  the 
shipwreck  of  his  dearest  hopes. 

“  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I  will  repay  it,  saith 
the  Lord,”  sprang  to  my  mind,  and  I  repeated  the 
words. 

Nagelowski  remained  some  minutes  silent,  then 
he  said,  in  bis  usuallv  calm  tone  :  “  Very  true.  I 
was  undisciplined.  1  was  very  slow  in  learning 
that  I  must  be  led  and  guided  by  a  Power  beyond 
myself.  It  was  under  this  influence  that  I  came  to 
the  Pension  Latoque,  to  find  here  Mrs.  Gunning 
and  the  daughter  of  my  lost  Cornelia.  I  then  saw 
how  omnipotent  are  God’s  Love  and  Merej^,  and 
that  He  will  not  allow  us  to  work  excepting  in  His 
own  way ! ” 

A  few  more  words,  and  I  have  done.  Uinber- 
slade  returned  to  England  the  first  week  in  January. 
He  was  received  by  his  father  and  Joanna’s  family 
with  the  utmost  delight  and  satisfaction.  In  May 
the  wedding  was  to  t^e  place ;  and  early  in  March, 
being  then  desirous  of  returning  to  England,  I  ac¬ 
companied  Joanna,  at  Mrs.  Gunning’s  request,  to 
Paris,  where  her  mother  met  her,  and  where  the 
hundred  pounds  which  she  received  from  the  old 
la^  for  her  trousseau  was  in  part  laid  out. 

There  is  little  more  to  say  of  them,  especially  as 
Mark  Umbcrslade’s  model  farm  in  Norfolk,  where 
he  and  his  happy  Joanna  and  their  increasing  fam¬ 
ily  reside,  is  so  well  known  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  scientific  agriculture. 

Of  our  other  friends  I  must  say  a  word  or  two. 
When  Joanna  and  I  left  in  March,  Mrs.  Gunning 
was  beginning  dimly  to  discern  objects.  By  the 
end  of  the  summer  her  sight  was  fully  restored  ;  and 
the  Doctor,  who  had  now  left  the  Pension,  except¬ 
ing  for  occasional  visits,  induced  them  to  accompany 
him  to  Aleppo  on  a  visit  to  his  wife,  whom  they 
found  a  very  accomplished  and  amiable  woman,  and 
who  received  Cornelia  with  warm  affection  as  the 
adopted  daughter  of  her  husband.  Here  they  re¬ 
mained  till  the  following  spring,  and  then,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Madame  Nagelowski,  paid  a  .visit  to  the 
Doctor’s  Russian  property,  which  is  situated  in  a 
very  fine  countrj’'  north  of  the  Crimea.  Here  they 
were  received  by  the  young  Prince  with  unbounded 
hospitality.  His  father  was  then  lately  dead,  and 
he  appeared  to  regard  Dr.  Nagelowski  with  the  af¬ 
fection  of  a  son. 

I  have  heard  of  them  twice  since  then  from  Jo¬ 
anna.  First,  when  she  received  from  Cornelia  a 
valuable  bracelet,  a  present  from  the  Russian  Prince 
to  whom  she  was  that  day  united.  After  this  mar¬ 
riage,  Mrs.  Gunning  resided  with  Madame  Nage- 
loww  oq  her  husband’s  Russian  property,  the  two 
ladies  having  become  attached  as  sisters.  The  next 


news  Joanna  sent  me  was,  that  the  Prince  and 
Princess  Nagelowski  were  then  spending  a  year  in 
England,  with  their  two  beautiful  children ;  that 
the  Prince  was  desirous  of  studying  agriculture  for 
the  benefit  of  his  people,  and  that  Mark  was  his 
great  authority. 

Mrs.  Gunning  and  Madame  Nagelowski  are  well 
and  happy ;  and  the  Doctor  —  still  following  the  in¬ 
ternal  guide,  though  it  now  seldom  leads  him  far 
from  home  —  is  always  doing  good. 
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BY  MISS  THACKERAY, 

ACTBOs  or  “rni  stokt  or  ilizabctb.” 

CHAPTEH  XV. 

IX  THE  TWILIGHT  AT  LAMBSWOLD. 

It  seems  that  there  were  many  things  of  which 
Fontaine  was  unconscious.  Catherine  never  dared 
to  trust  him  with  the  secret  of  Dick’s  engagement  to 
Reine  Chrdtien.  This  was  too  valuable  a  piece  of 
gossip  to  be  confided  to  the  worthy  maire’s  indiscre¬ 
tion.  Tlic  country  people  talked  a  little  ;  but  they 
were  all  used  to  Mademoiselle  Chretien’s  odd  inde¬ 
pendent  ways,  and  after  Dick  had  been  gone  some 
weeks  they  appeared  for  a  time  to  trouble  their 
heads  no  more  about  him. 

But  Richard  Butler  reached  home,  more  than  ever 
determined  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  as  the 
saying  goes.  Heine’s  good  by  and  last  bright  look 
seemed  to  give  him  courage.  What  wouhl  he  not 
do  for  her  sake  ? 

Her  knight  in  ancient  times  would  have  gone  out 
valiantly,  prepared  to  conquer  dragons,  fierce  giants, 
monsters  of  land  and  sea.  The  only  fierce  dragon  in 
Butler’s  way  was  the  kind  old  man  at  Lambswold ;  and 
yet,  somehow,  he  thought  he  would  rather  encounter 
many  dragons,  poisonous  darts,  fiery  tails  and  all. 
But  then  he  thought  again  of  Reine  standing  in  the 
sunset  glory,  in  all  her  sweet  nobility,  and  a  gentle 
look  came  into  Dick’s  own  face.  Women  who  have 
the  rare  gifts  of  great  beauty  may  well  cherish  it, 
and  be  grateful  to  Heaven.  With  the  unconscious 
breath  of  a  moment,  they  can  utter  all  that  is  in 
them.  They  have  said  it  at  once,  forever,  while 
others  are  struggling  for  words,  toiling  with  ellbrt, 
trying  in  vain  to  break  the  bonds  which  fetter  them 
so  cruelly.  What  sermon,  what  text,  is  like  that  of 
a  tender  heart,  speaking  silently  in  its  own  beauty 
and  purity,  and  conscious  only  of  the  meaning  of  its 
own  sincerity  ?  What  words  can  speak  so  eloquent¬ 
ly  as  the  clear  sweet  eyes  looking  to  all  good,  all 
love,  all  trust,  encouraging  with  their  tender  smile  ? 

Queen’s  walk  did  not  look  so  deserted  as  the  other 
more  fashionable  parts  of  Ijondon.  The  dirty  little 
children  had  not  left  town.  The  barges  were  sail¬ 
ing  by ;  the  garden-door  was  set  wide  open.  The 
housekeeper  let  him  in,  smiling,  in  her  best  cap. 
Mr.  Beamish  was  away,  she  told  him,  in  Durham 
with  his  father,  who  was  recovering,  poor  gentleman. 
There  were  a  great  many  letters  waiting  on  the  ’all¬ 
table,  she  said.  Dick  pulled  a  long  face  at  the  piles 
of  cheap-looking  envelopes  directed  very  low  down, 
with  single  initial-letters  upon  the  seals.  Mrs.  Bus¬ 
by  had  cleaned  down  and  rubbed  up  the  old  stair¬ 
case  to  shining  pitch.  The  studio,  too,  looked  very 
clean  and  cool  and  comfortable.  Everybody  was 
away.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hervey  Butler  were  at  Brigh¬ 
ton,  and  Mr.  Charles  Butler  had  not  been  up  in 
town  for  some  time ;  Mr.  Beamish  had  desired  all  his 
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letters  to  be  forwarded  to  Durham  ;  he  was  coming 
back  as  soon  as  he  could  leave  his  father. 

Everyboily  knows  the  grateful,  restful  feeling  of 
coming  home  after  a  holiday ;  crowded  hotels,  fierce 
landladies’  extortions,  excursions,  all  disappear  up 
the  chimney ;  everything  looks  clean  and  comfort¬ 
able  ;  the  confusion  of  daily  life  is  put  to  rights  for 
a  time,  and  one  seems  to  start  afresh.  Mrs.  Busby 
had  had  the  carpets  beat,  she  said,  and  dinner  would 
be  quite  ready  at  six.  Dick,  who  was  not  sorry  to 
have  an  e.xcuse  to  stay  where  he  was  and  to  put  off 
the  announceiiicnt  he  had  in  his  mind,  wrote  a  few 
words  10  Lambswold,  saying  that  he  would  come 
down  in  a  week  or  two,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  a 
picture  he  had  brought  back  with  him  from  Tracy. 

For  some  weeks  Dick  worked  very  hard  ;  hanler 
than  he  had  ever  done  in  his  life  before.  “  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  figures  upon  my  canvas  have  come  there 
somehow  out  of  my  brain,”  he  wrote  to  Reine,  “  but 
they  seem  to  have  an  odd  distinct  life  of  their  own, 
so  that  I  am  sometimes  almost  frightened  at  my  own 
performance.”  The  picture  he  was  painting  was  a 
melancholy  one  ;  a  wash  of  brown  transparent  sea,  a 
mist  of  gray  sky,  and  some  black-looking  figures  com¬ 
ing  across  the  shingle,  carrying  a  drowned  man.  A 
woman  and  a  child  were  plodding  dully  alongside. 
It  was  unlike  any  of  the  pictures  Butler  had  ever 
painted  before.  There  was  no  attempt  at  detail,  ev¬ 
erything  was  vague  and  undetermined,  but  the  waves 
came  springing  in,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  a 
sunlight  behind  the  mist.  .  .  .  Sometimes  he  fell  in¬ 
to  utter  despondency  over  his  work,  plodding  on  at 
it  as  he  did  day  after  day  with  no  one  to  speak  to, 
or  to  encourage  him ;  but  he  struggled  on,  and  at 
last  said  to  himself  one  day,  that,  with  all  its  faults 
and  incompleteness,  there  was  more  trqe  stuff  in  it 
than  in  anything  he  had  yet  produced. 

One  day  Dick  received  a  short  note  in  his  Uncle 
Charles’s  careful  handwriting.  “  When  are  you 
coming  down  here  V  ”  the  old  man  wrote.  “  I  have 
not  been  well,  or  I  should  have  been  up  to  town.  I 
suppose  you  could  paint  here  as  well  as  in  your 
studio  or  under  Matilda’s  auspices  ?  but  this  place 
is  dismal,  and  silent,  and  empty,  and  has  no  such  at¬ 
tractions  as  those  which,  from  all  accounts,  Tracy 
seems  to  hold  out,  so  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  I 
do  not  see  you.  Mundy  takes  very  go^  eare  of 
me.  If  I  really  want  you  I  will  send  for  you. 
Yours.  —  C.  B.” 

“  What  has  he  heanl  ?  ”  thought  Dick,  when  he 
read  the  note.  “  Who  can  have  told  him  anything  ? 
Is  he  vexed  or  only  out  of  spirits  ?  ”  Butler  felt  ne 
must  go  of  course.  It  was  tiresome,  now  that  he 
was  just  getting  into  the  swing,  and  doing  the  first 
piece  which  was  worth  the  canvas  upon  which  it 
was  painted.  As  for  taking  his  picture  there,  Dick 
was  more  afraid  of  his  uncle’s  sarcastic  little  com¬ 
pliments  than  of  any  amount  of  criticism  ;  and  be¬ 
sides,  there  was  no  knowing  what  might  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  meeting.  lie  would  go  down  and  pay 
him  a  visit,  and  tell  him  his  story,  and  then  if  he 
were  not  turned  out  forever,  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  see  about  transporting  the  canvas. 

Dick  took  his  ticket  in  a  somewhat  injured  frame 
of  mind.  All  the  way  down  in  the  railway  car¬ 
riage,  he  was  rehearsing  the  scene  that  was  to  take 
place  j  —  he  took  a  perverse  pleasure  in  going  over 
it  again  and  again.  Sometimes  he  turned  himself 
out  of  doors,  sometimes  he  conjured  up  Charles 
Butler’s  harsh  little  sarcastic  laugh,  sneering  and 
disowning  him.  Once  he  saw  himself  a  traitor 
abandoning  Reine  for  the  sake  of  the  bribe  :  but  no. 


that  was  impossible ;  that  was  the  only  thing  which 
could  not  happen.  When  he  got  to  the  station  he  had 
to  hire  the  fly,  as  he  was  not  expected,  and  to  drive 
along  the  lanes.  They  were  damp  and  rotting  with 
leaves  :  gray  mists  came  rolling  along  the  furrows ; 
a  few  belated  birds  were  singing  an  autumnal  song. 

They  say  the  old  gentleman ’s  a-breaking  up 
fast,”  said  the  flyman  cheerfully,  as  he  dismounted 
at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  muddy  hills.  “  He ’s  not  an 
old  man,  by  no  means  yet,  but  my  missis  she  see 
him  go  by  last  Sunday  for’night,  and  says  she  to  me 
just  so,  ‘  Why,’  says  she,  ‘  old  Mr.  Butler  ain’t  half 
the  man  he  wer’  in  the  spring-time.’  ” 

Dick  could  not  help  feeling  uncomfortable ;  he 
was  not  in  the  best  of  spirits ;  the  still,  close  after¬ 
noon,  with  the  rotting  vegetation  all  about,  and  the 
clouds  bearing  heavily  down,  predisposed  him  to  a 
gloomy  view  of  things.  They  drove  in  at  the  well- 
known  gates. 

“  I  hope  I  shall  find  my  uncle  better,”  he  said,  tir¬ 
ing  to  speak  hopefully,  as  he  got  down  at  the  hall- 
door,  and  ran  up  the  old-fashioned  steps.  Mundy 
opened  the  door. 

“  O  Mr.  Richeffd,”  he  said,  “  I  have  just  been 
writing  to  you.  My  master  is  very  poorly,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  —  very  poorly  indeed.” 

Old  Mr.  Butler  was  alone  in  the  morning-room 
when  his  nephew  came  in.  He  had  had  a  fire  light¬ 
ed,  and  he  was  sitting,  wrapped  in  an  old-tashioned 
palm  dressing-gown,  in  a  big  chair  drawn  close  up 
to  the  fender.  The  tall  windows  were  unshuttered 
still,  and  a  great  cloud  of  mist  was  banging  like  a 
veil  over  the  landscape. 

“  Well,  my  dear  boy,”  sawl  a  strange,  yet  familiar 
voice,  “  I  did  n’t  expect  you  so  soon.” 

It  was  like  some  very  old  man  speaking  and  hold¬ 
ing  out  an  eager  trembling  hand.  As  old  Butler 
spoke,  he  shut  up  and  put  into  hb  pocket  a  little  old 
brown  prayer-book  in  which  he  had  been  reading. 
Dick,  who  had  been  picturing  imaginary  pangs  to 
himself  all  the  way  coming  down,  now  found  how 
different  a  real  aching  pain  b  to  the  vbionary  emo¬ 
tions  we  all  inflict  upon  ourselves  occasionally.  It 
was  with  a  real  foreboding  that  he  saw  that  some 
terrible  change  for  the  worse  had  come  over  the  old 
man.  Hb  face  was  altered,  his  voice  faint  and 
sharp,'  and  his  hand  was  burning. 

“  Why  did  n’t  you  send  for  me,  my  dear  Uncle 
Charles  ?  I  never  knew  ...  I  only  got  your  letter 
this  morning.  If  I  had  thought  for  one  instant  — ” 

“  My  note  was  written  last  week,”  said  Charles. 
“  I  kept  it  back  on  purpose.  You  were  hard  at 
work,  were  n’t  you.”  Dick  said  nothing.  He  had 
got  tight  hold  of  the  trembling,  burning  hand.  “  I ’m 
very  bad,”  said  old  Charles,  looking  up  at  the  young 
fellow.  “  You  won’t  have  long  to  wait  for  my  old 
slippers.” 

“  Don’t,  my  dear,  dear  old  boy,”  cried  Dick. 

“  Pah  !  ”  said  old  Butler,  “  your  own  turn  will 
come  sooner  or  later.  You  won’t  find  it  difficult  to 
go.  I  think  you  won’t,”  said  the  old  broken  man, 
patting  Dick’s  hand  gently. 

Dick  was  so  shocked  by  the  suddenness  of  the  blow 
he  was  scarcely  able  to  believe  it. 

“  Have  you  seen  any  one  ?  ”  the  young  man 
asked. 

“I’ve  seen  Hickson,  and  this  morning.  Dr. 

de  M - came  down  to  see  me,”  Charles  Butler 

answered,  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  every-day  occur¬ 
rence.  “  He  says  it ’s  serious,  so  I  told  Mundy  to 
write  to  you.’'' 

Old  Charles  seemed  quite  cheerful  and  in  good 
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spirits  ;  he  described  his  symptoms,  and  seemed  to 
like  talking  of  what  might  be,  —  he  even  made  little 
jokes. 

“  You  ungrateful  boy,”  he  said,  smiling,  “  there  is 
many  a  young  man  who  would  be  thankful  for  his 
good  luck,  instead  of  putting  on  a  scared  face  like 
yours.  Well,  what  have  you  been  about  ?  ” 

It  was  horrible.  Dick  tried  to  answer  and  to 
speak  as  usual,  but  he  turned  sick  once,  anil  bit 
his  lip,  and  looked  away,  when  his  uncle,  alter  a 
question  or  two,  began  telling  him  about  some 
scheme  he  wanted  carried  out  upon  the  estate. 

“  Won’t  you  send  for  Uncle  Hervey,”  Dick  said 
gravely,  “  or  for  my  aunt  ?  ” 

“Time  enough,  time  enough,”  the  other  an¬ 
swered.  “  They  make  such  a  talking.  I  want  to 
ut  matters  straight  first.  I ’ve  got  Baxter  coming 
ere  this  afternoon.” 

Mr.  Baxter  was  the  family  attorney.  Dick  had 
for  the  minute  forgotten  all  about  what  he  had  come 
intending  to  say.  Now  he  looked  in  the  fire,  and 
suddenly  told  himself  th.at  if  he  had  to  tell  his  uncle 
what  had  been  on  his  mind  all  these  last  months,  the 
sooner  it  was  done  the  better.  But  now,  at  such  a 
crisis,  —  it  was  an  impossibility. 

So  the  two  sat  by  the  fire  in  the  waning  light  of 
the  short  autumn  day.  'fhe  night  was  near  at 
hand,  Dick  thought.  There  was  a  ring  at  the  bell, 
and  some  one  came  in  from  the  hall.  It  was  not 
the  lawyer,  but  Dr.  Hickson  again,  and  it  seemed 
like  a  reprieve  to  the  young  man  to  have  a  few 
minutes  longer  to  make  up  his  mind.  He  followed 
the  doctor  out  into  the  hall.  His  grave  face  was 
not  reassuring.  Dick  could  see  it  by  the  light  of 
the  old  lattice-window. 

“  Tell  me  honestly,”  he  said,  “  what  you  think  of 
my  uncle’s  state.  I  never  even  heard  he  was  ill  till 
this  morning.” 

“  My  dear  Mr.  Richard,”  said  Dr.  Hickson,  “  we 

must  hope  for  the  best.  Dr.  de  M - agreed  with 

me  in  considering  the  case  very  serious.  I  cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  disguise  this  from  you.  Your 
nncle  himself  has  but  little  idea  of  recovering ;  his 
mind  is  as  yet  wonderfully  clear  and  collected  .  .  . 
and  there  may  be  little  change  for  weeks,  but  I 
should  advise  you  to  see  that  any  arrangements  . . . 
Dear  me !  dear  me !  ” 

The  little  overworked  doctor  hurried  down  the 
steps  and  rode  away,  all  out  of  spirits,  and  leaving 
scant  comfort  behind  him.  He  was  thinking  of  all 
that  there  was  to  make  life  easy  and  prosperous  in 
that  big,  well-ordered  house,  and  of  his  own  little 
struggling  home,  with  his  poor  Polly  and  her  six 
babies,  who  would  have  scarcely  enough  to  put 
bread  in  their  moutlis  if  he  were  to  be  taken.  He 
was  thinking  that  it  was  a  lonely  ending  to  a  lonely 
life;  with  only  interested  people  watchers,  waiting 
by  the  old  man’s  death-bed.  Dr.  Hickson  scarcely 
did  justice  to  Dick,  who  had  spoken  in  his  usual 
quiet  manner,  who  had  made  no  professions,  but 
who  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  gravel  sweep, 
backwards  and  forwards  and  round  and  round, 
bareheaded,  in  the  chill  dark,  not  thinking  of  inlicrit- 
ance  or  money,  but  only  of  the  kind,  forbearing 
benefactor  to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  and  towards 
whom  he  felt  like  a  traitor  in  his  heart. 

He  went  back  into  the  morning-room,  where 
Mundy  had  lighted  some  candles,  and  he  forced 
himself  to  look  hopeful,  but  he  nearly  broke  down 
when  Charles  began  saying,  in  his  faint,  cheerful 
voice,  “I’ve  made  a  most  unjust  will.  Baxter  is 
bringing  it  for  me  to  sign  this  evening.  I  have  left 


almost  everything  to  a  scapegrace  nephew  of  mine, 
who  will,  I  ’in  afraid,  never  make  a  fortune  for  him¬ 
self.  Shall  I  throw  in  the  Gainsborough  V  ”  he  add¬ 
ed,  nodding  at  the  lady  who  was  smiling  as  usual 
out  of  her  frame.  “  You  will  appreciate  her  some 
day.”  There  was  a  moment’s  silence.  Dick 
flushed  up,  and  the  veins  of  his  temples  began  to 
throb,  and  a  sort  of  cloud  came  before  his  eyes. 
He  must  speak.  He  could  not  let  his  uncle  do  this, 
when,  if  he  knew  all,  he  would  for  certain  feel  anil 
act  so  difterently.  He  tried  to  thank  him,  but  the 
wonls  were  too  hard  to  speak.  He  would  have 
given  much  to  keep  silence,  but  he  could  not  some¬ 
how.  Charles  wondered  at  his  agitation,  and 
watched  him  moving  uneasily.  Suddenly  he  burst 
out. 

“  Uncle  Charles,”  said  Dick  at  last,  with  a  sort  of 
choke  for  breath,  “  don’t  ask  why ;  leave  me  noth¬ 
ing  —  e.xcept  —  except  the  Gainsborough,  if  you 
will.  I  must  n’t  take  your  money  ...” 

“  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  ”  said  the  old 
man,  frightened,  and  yet  trying  to  laugh.  “  What 
have  you  been  doing  ?  ” 

“  I ’ve  done  no  wrong,”  Dick  said,  looking  up, 
with  the  truth  in  his  honest  eyes,  and  speaking  very 
quick.  “  I  don’t  want  to  bother  you  now.  I  want 
to  do  something  you  might  not  approve.  I  had 
come  down  to  tidl  you,  and  I  could  n’t  let  you  make 
your  will  without  warning  . . .” 

The  young  fellow  had  turned  quite  pale,  but  the 
horrible  moment  was  past,  the  temptation  to  silence 
was  overcome.  In  all  Dick’s  life  this  was  one  of 
the  hardest  straits  he  ever  encountered.  It  was  not 
the  money ;  covetousness  was  not  one  of  his  faults, 
but  he  said  to  himself  that  he  should  have  sacrificed 
faith,  honor,  anything,  everything,  sooner  than 
have  had  the  cruelty  to  inflict  one  pang  at  such  a 
time.  But  the  next  instant  something  told  him 
he  had  done  right ;  he  saw  that  a  very  gentle,  ten¬ 
der  look  had  come  into  the  old  man’s  eyes  as  he 
leant  back  in  his  chair. 

“  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  get  married,” 
Charles  said,  faintly,  “  and  that  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this  ?  Well,”  he  went  on,  recovering  peevishly, 
“  why  the  deuce  don’t  you  go  on,  sir  ?  ” 

This  little  return  of  the  old  manner  made  it 
easier  for  the  young  man  to  speak.  “  I ’ve  prom¬ 
ised  to  marry  a  woman ;  I  love  her,  and  that  is  iny 
secret,”  he  said,  still  speaking  very  quickly.  “  I ’m 
not  quite  crazy ;  she  is  educated  and  gooil,  and 
very  beautiful,  but  she  is  only  a  farmer’s  daughter 
at  Tracy.  Her  mother  was  a  lady,  and  her  name 
is  Keine  Chretien.” 

Dick,  having  spoken,  sat  staring  at  the  fire. 

“  And  —  and  you  mean  to  establish  that  —  this 
farmer’s  daughter  here  as  soon  as  .  .  .”  Charles, 
trembling  very  much,  tried  to  get  up  from  his  chair, 
and  sank  down  again. 

“  You  know  I  don’t,”  said  Dick,  with  a  sad  voice, 
“  or  I  should  not  have  told  you.” 

Tlien  there  was  another  silence. 

“I  —  I  can’t  bear  much  agitation,”  Charles  said 
at  last,  while  a  faint  color  came  into  his  cheeks. 
“  Let  us  talk  of  something  else.  Is  the  paper  come 
yet  ?  Ring  the  bell  and  ask.” 

The  paper  had  come,  and  Dick  read  out  column 
after  column,  scarcely  attending  to  the  meaning  of 
one  word  before  him.  And  yet  all  the  strange 
every-ilay  life  rushing  into  the  sick-room  jarred 
horribly  upon  his  nerves.  Records  of  speeches  and 
meetings,  and  crime,  and  adverti.scmcnts,  —  all  the 
busy  stir  and  roar  of  the  world  seemed  stamped 
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upon  the  great  sheet  before  him.  Ills  o\ni  love 
and  interest  and  future  seemed  part  of  this  un(juiet 
tide  of  life;  while  the  old  man  sat  waiting  in  his  big 
chair,  away  from  it  all ;  and  the  fire  burnt  (juietl)', 
lighting  up  the  room,  and  outside  the  white  mist 
was  lying  uimn  the  trees  and  the  ganlens. 

At  last  Uick  saw,  to  his  great  relief,  that  his  un¬ 
cle  had  lallen  asleep,  and  then  he  gently  got  up  from 
his  ch.iir,  and  went  and  looked  out  at  tue  twilight 
lawn.  lie  thought  of  the  j)icnlc,  and  all  the  figures 
under  the  trees ;  he  could  not  laie  the  present;  his 
mind  turned  and  shilled,  as  people’s  minds  do  in 
the  presence  of  great  realities. 

“  Dick !  ”  cried  the  old  man,  waking  anxiously, 
“  are  you  there  ?  Don’t  leave  me.  I  shall  be  more 
comfortable  in  bed.  Call  Mundy  and  help  me  up.” 

They  had  to  carry  him  almost  up  the  old- 
fashioned  wooden  flij'ht. 

Kiehanl  Butler  dined  alone  in  the  great  dismal 
dining-room,  and  while  he  was  at  dinner  Mundy 
told  him  the  lawyer  had  come.  “  Mr.  Butler  de¬ 
sired  me  to  open  a  bottle  of  his  best  claret  for  you, 
sir,”  said  Mundy ;  “  he  wishes  to  see  you  again  after 
dinner.  Mr.  Baxter  is  with  him  now.” 

The  lawyer  had  not  left  when  Uick  came  into 
the  room.  He  was  tying  red  tape  round  long 
folded  slips  of  jiaper  and  parchment.  f)ld  Charles 
was  in  his  old-fashioned  four-post  bed,  with  the  an¬ 
cient  chintz  hangings,  upon  which  wonderful  p.at- 
terns  of  dragons  and  pha-nixes  had  been  stamped. 
Dick  had  often  wondered  at  their  awful  scrolled 
figures  when  he  was  a  child ;  he  used  to  think  they 
were  horrible  dreams  which  had  got  fi.xed  upon  the 
curtains  somehow.  Charles  was  sitting  upright  in 
the  middle  of  it  all;  he  had  shrunk  away  and 
looked  very  small.  • 

“  1  ’m  more  comfortable  up  here,”  the  old  man 
said.  •*  I ’ve  been  talking  to  Jlr.  Baxter  about  this 
business  of  yours,  Dick.  It ’s  lucky  for  you,  sir,  it 
did  ii’t  happen  a  year  ago,  —  is  n’t  it,  Ba.xter  ?  ” 

“  Your  uncle  shows  great  trust  in  you,  Mr.  But¬ 
ler,”  the  attorney  said.  “  There  are  not  many  like 
him  who  .  .  .” 

“  You  see,  Dick,  one  thing  now  is  very  much  the 
same  as  another  to  me,”  interrupted  the  master  of 
Lambswold.  “  It  seems  a  risk  to  run,  but  that  is 
your  look-out,  as  you  say,  and  I  should  have  known 
nothing  about  it  if  you  had  not  told  me.  If  in  an¬ 
other  year’s  time  you  have  not  changed  your  mind 
.  .  .  Mr.  Baxter  has  provided,  as  you  will  find.  I 
have  ex{)erieneed  a  great  many  blessings  in  my 
life,”  he  said  in  an  altered  tone,  —  “a  very  great 
many.  I  don’t  think  I  have  been  as  thankful 
as  I  might  have  been  for  them,  and  —  and  —  I 
should  like  you,  too,  to  have  some  one  you  care  for 
by  your  bedside  when  Lambswold  changes  masters 
again,”  Charles  Butler  said,  holding  out  his  kind 
ohl  hand  once  more.  “I  was  very  fond  of  your 
mother,  Dick.” 

Dick’s  answer  was  very  incoherent,  but  his  uncle 
undei’stood  him.  Only  the  old  man  felt  a  doubt  as 
to  the  young  man’s  stability  of  purpose,  and  once 
more  spoke  of  the  twelve  months  wliich  he  desired 
should  elapse  before  the  marriage  was  publicly  an- 
nouneeil ;  lie  asked  him  to  say  nothing  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Ho  owned  with  a  faint  smile  that  he  did  not 
want  diseus.>ion. 

Of  course  Dick  promised ;  and  then  he  wrote  to 
Heine,  and  tohl  her  of  the  condition  and  of  the 
kind  old  uncle’s  consent. 

Twelve  months  seemed  but  a  very  little  while  to 
Dick,  faithful  and  busy  with  a  prosperous  lifetime 


opening  before  him.  As  days  went  on  his  uncle 
rallied  a  little ;  but  he  knew  that  this  improvement 
could  not  continue,  and  of  course  he  was  not  able 
to  get  away.  He  often  wrote  to  Reine,  and  in  a 
few  simple  words  he  would  tell  her  of  his  gratitude 
to  his  uncle,  and  of  his  hapj)iness  in  the  thought  of 
sharing  his  future,  whatever  it  might  be,  with  her. 
“  Although  Heaven  knows,”  he  said,  ”  how  sincerely 
I  pray  that  this  succe.ssion  may  be  juit  oft’  for  years  ; 
for  you,  my  Reinc,  do  not  care  lor  these  thin<TS, 
and  will  take  me,  I  think,  without  a  farthing.” 

But  a  year  to  Reine  was  a  long,  weary  time  of 
sa-ipense  to  look  forward  to.  She  l<)und  the  strain 
very  great ;  the  doubts,  which  returned  for  all  her 
efl’orts  against  them,  tlie  terror  of  what  might  be  in 
store.  She  loved  Dick  as  she  hated  his  surround¬ 
ings,  and  sometimes  she  almost  feared  that  her  love 
was  not  worthy  of  his,  and  sometimes  the  foolish, 
impatient  woman  would  cry  out  to  herself  that  it 
was  he  who  wanted  to  be  set  fn*e. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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“  Pci.L  the  arm-chair  to  the  fire,  Cecil,”  said  my 
uncle.  “  You  may  put  your  boots  on  this  fender, 
non  obutanfe  your  aunt,  and  there  are  the  cigars. 
When  you  want  seltzer  and  brandy,  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  open  the  bottle  for  yourself.  I 
smoke  dry  lipped,  you  know.  And  now  make  your¬ 
self  as  comfortable  as  the  melancholy  circumstances 
of  the  case  will  permit.” 

“  I  will  try,  uncle,”  I  said,  laughing.  But  this 
was  not  the  way  in  which  I  had  intended  to  spend 
this  particular  Christmas  evening. 

“  I  condole  with  you,  my  boy,”  said  my  Uncle 
Tliorndon,  with  a  meny  kind  of  tvink,  which  I  con¬ 
sidered  as  uncalled  for.  “  It  is  afflicting  that  Miss 
Beatrix  has  a  slight  cold,  and  that  your  aunt  thought 
that  the  young  lady  had  better  not  go  to  the  Covent 
Garden  ]>automimc.  But  see  how  the  in(‘idcnt  has 
brought  out  the  true  nobility  and  unselfishness  of 
your  own  character,”  he  proceeded,  lighting  his  ci¬ 
gar,  and  settling  himself  into  his  easy  old  chair. 
“  Yes,  I  never  saw  anything  more  ready  and  gener¬ 
ous  than  the  way  in  which,  as  soon  as  you  heard 
that  Trix  was  n’t  going,  you  sjiontaneously  offered 
your  seat  in  the  bo.x  to  Bob  Leigh,  though  you  don’t 
like  him.” 

“  AVcll,  I  thought  he  might  as  well  have  the  treat, 
uncle.  And,”  I  said,  trying  to  imitate  his  banter¬ 
ing  tone,  “  you  know  it  is  Christmas  time,  when  we 
are  all  so  hill  of  the  kindest  feelings  towards  disa¬ 
greeable  ivlations.” 

“  Do  you  mean  that  for  me  ?  ” 

“  No,  you  are  not  at  all  disagreeable,  sir.  I  hoped 
I  had  made  you  understand  my  feelings  towards 
you,  in  the  course  of  a  little  talk  we  had  in  this 
very  ollice  yesterday  week.” 

“  That  was  the  day,  w.as  it  ?  You  are  very  right 
to  be  accurate  with  dates,  —  nothing  is  more  useful 
to  a  man.” 

“  There  is  only  one  date  which  I  shall  ever  re¬ 
member  so  well,  uncle ;  but  Trix  and  aunt  will  tell 
you  something  about  th.at.” 

“  I  make  no  doubt  of  it.  Your  aunt  believes  that 
the  chief  end  for  which  the  world  was  created  was 
that  it  might  l)e  a  sort  of  office  for  the  solemnization 
of  marriage.” 

“  That  was  the  first  solemn  use  it  was  put  to,  any¬ 
how,  uncle,  I  believe.” 
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“  Humph  !  ”  said  my  uncle,  emitting  a  very  large 
cloud  of  smoke  towards  a  fine  engraving  of  two 
dogs  fighting  for  a  bone,  a  representation  which, 
with  hb  accustomed  courage,  the  veteran  solicitor 
kept  hanging  over  his  mantel-piece,  and  right  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  all  his  clients. 

Wo  enjoyed  a  bit  of  silence.  I  did  not  know 
what  he  was  thinking  about.  I  was  thinking  of 
Beatri.x  Thorndon,  my  pretty  cousin  and  newly- 
affianced  sweetheart,  and  whether  she  would  like 
the  house  at  Kensington  which  I  had  been  looking 
at  to-day,  or  rather,  whether  my  aunt  would  allow 
her  to  like  it,  for  Tri.'c  had  found  each  of  seventeen 
houses  a  perfect  Paradise,  until  her  mother  had 
pointed  out  their  respective  serpents. 

At  last  my  uncle  said,  — 

“  They  can’t  be  home  before  twelve.  They  ’ll 
be  sure  to  see  the  curtain  down.  I  know  your 
aunt.  She  likes  to  sec  the  cloths  hung  over  the 
front  of  the  bo.xes.  I  have  a  good  mind  to  tell  you 
a  story.” 

“  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  it,  uncle.” 

“This  is  just  the  way  to  introduce  a  Christmas 
story,  is  n’t  it,  Cecil  V  You  are  a  reader  of  light 
literature,  and  a  writer  thereof,  if  you  are  not  slan¬ 
dered.  O,  don’t  look  unconcerned,  as  if  the  knock¬ 
ing  off  a  brilliant  article  were  a  thing  you  do  just 
to  amuse  yourself  while  undressing  for  bed,  as  By¬ 
ron  pretended  he  wrote  Lara.  I  hope  you  put 
your  best  pains  into  anything  you  do.  Your  aunt 
and  cousin  assure  me  that  you  remind  them  very 
much  of  Macaulay,  but  are,  if  anything,  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  that  meritorious  author.” 

“  I  am  afraid  that  they  arc  too  kind.” 

“  I  dare  say  that  you  don’t  think  so.  Well,  I  ’ll 
give  you  a  story,  but  if  you  make  any  use  of  it  — 
IS  n’t  that  the  phrase  for  turning  private  revelations 
into  coin  —  be  good  enough  to  disguise  names  and 
places.  I  can’t  be  bothered  with  inventing  new 
ones.  Mulntis  uoininibus !  you  may  do  what  you 
like  with  it.” 

“  Thanks,  sir,  in  advance.” 

“  Pay  nothing  in  that  way,  my  boy,”  said  my 
uncle,  .seriously,  “  except  thanks,  and  not  always 
those,  for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  you  ’ll  find  you 
have  paid  too  much,  and  then  you  make  enemies 
by  taxing  the  bill.  Remember  that  hint  from  your 
uncle  and  father-in-law  elect.  Now,  don’t  hit  Lord 
Eldon  with  that  seltzer  cork,  —  that  sort  of  liiiuor 
was  n’t  in  his  way.  And  now,  if  you’re  ready,  per¬ 
pend. 

“  Some  years  .ago,”  my  uncle  began,  —  “  the  date 
does  not  signify,  but  1  remember  that  IMiss  Trix 
then  wore  short  frocks  (a  fact  that  may  interest 
you),  —  1  had  a  client  n.amed  Newton.  lie  gave 
out  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  illustrious  as¬ 
tronomical  man,  but  that  I  saw  was  mere  moon¬ 
shine,  as  soon  as  I  looked  into  the  pedigree ;  and 
that  bit  of  humbug  set  mo  against  him  at  the  very 
first.  lie  was  a  smart  fellow,  however,  —  a  surgeon, 
in  rather  good  jiractice;  and  he  lived  in  —  mind 
what  I  told  you  about  names  —  he  lived  in  Ilorn- 
idge  Street,  Courtenay  Siju,are,  then  a  more  than 
respectable  address,  but  the  houses  have  now  run 
to  lodgings.  They  were  big,  handsome  rooms,  rath¬ 
er  gloomy,  with  lofty  and  boldly-carved  wooden 
mantel-pieces,  as  high  as  your  head,  not  like  that 
miserable  marble  shelf.  Plenty  of  rats  in  the  houses, 
I  dare  say,  —  however,  a  remark  which  does  not 
apply  here.  We  have  abundance  of  time  before 
us,  Mr.  Cecil,  so  you  need  not  indulge  in  private 
howls  at  your  uncle’s  discursiveness.  You  must  let 


me  salt  my  dish  my  own  way,  and  you  can  insert 
your  own  brilliant  remarks  when  you  tell  the 
story.” 

“  I  only  wish  I  wrote  short-hand,  sir.” 

“  Then  why  the  deuce  don’t  you  write  short-hand, 
sir  ?  The  idea  of  a  young  man  wishing  for  anything 
that  depends  on  his  own  will,  and  not  li.aving  it ! 
Well,  this  Mr.  Newton  —  F rancis  w.as  his  Christi.m 
name  —  did  not  attend  to  his  business  as  he  ought 
to  have  done ;  and  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would  not 
have  got  into  debt  and  difficulty.  He  was  a  good- 
looking  fellow,  of  the  bliick  whisker,  large  nose,  big 
shirt-pin,  r.ather  swaggering  type,  not  otl'ensive, — 
certainly  not  to  the  women.  His  confident  manner, 
and  a  sort  of  good-natured,  supercilious  smile,  which 
implied  that  he  had  considered  everything  in  heaven 
and  earth,  and  that  really  you  had  better  hold  vour 
tongue,  and  leave  matters  in  his  hands,  —  well,  it 
told  upon  a  good  many  people.  Most  folks  like  to 
be  snubbed  more  or  less,  —  not,  I  fancy,  because 
they  like  the  snub  itself,  but  because  it  seems  to  im¬ 
ply  power  on  the  other  side,  and  relieves  them  of 
responsibility.  Then,  Francis  Newton  was  capital 
company,  as  they  call  it;  that  is,  he  could  never 
hold  his  tongue,  but  was  always  telling  stories,  or 
giving  imitations,  or  disturbing  the  harmony  of  the 
universe  in  some  way.  And  he  had  a  most  splendid 
tenor  voice,  which  he  had  cultiv.ated  c.arefully,  and 
he  certainly  sang  better  than  any  fellow  1  ever  heard 
olT  the  stage,  and  better  than  most  I  have  he.ard  on 
it.  Whereby,  as  you  may  imagine,  he  was  always 
being  asked  out,  and,  what  was  worse,  he  w.as  always 
ready  to  go.  He  was  wanted  everywhere :  the  offi¬ 
cers  asked  him  to  mess,  masons  took  their  vocal 
brother  to  no  end  of  banquets  (he  wrote  a  capital 
masonic  song  about  Brother  Blubbiiis  and  his  Whim¬ 
pering  Wife),  he  even  condescended  to  go  with 
church-wardens  to  parish  feasts,  and  as  for  private 
parties,  Newton  was  almost  as  much  in  requisition 
as  the  greengrocer  that  waited.  All  which  meant 
hot  coppers,  bed  till  noon,  and  neglect  of  patients.” 

“  A  married  man  ?  ” 

“  I  like  the  question,  because  it  shows  that  a  sin¬ 
gle  man  thinks  that  marriage  demands  prudence 
and  virtue.  Yes,  Mr.  Cecil,  he  was  a  married  man. 
He  had  made  a  foolish  kind  of  match,  but  many 
folks  do  th.at,  and  work  into  the  right  groove  after¬ 
wards.  Newton  met  a  pretty  girl  at  a  party,  and 
they  sang  together,  and  finding  that  their  voices 
suited  admirably,  took  it  for  granted  that  their  tem¬ 
pers,  tastes,  and  so  forth  would  suit  ecjually  well. 
Now,  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  so  bad  a  beginning 
<TS  you,  in  your  cynical  wisdom,  and  by  the  way,  be¬ 
cause  you  have  not  got  a  note  in  your  voice  (and  if 
you  let  your  aunt  and  Tri.x  persuade  you  that  you 
are  musical,  I  don’t  know  who  will  be  the  greatest 
goose  of  the  three),  as  you,  I  s.ay,  are  inclined  to 
consider  it.  I  have  known  some  very  happy  mar¬ 
riages  come  out  of  nothing  more  promising  than 
that  a  man  and  a  woman  loved  music,  and  the  same 
music.  They  got  to  harmonize  in  other  ways.  But 
in  Newton’s  case,  the  experiment  did  not  jirosper. 
Julia  Dedham  had  a  little  money,  just  enough  to 
give  herself  airs  upon,  but  not  enough  to  be  of  much 
use  in  such  a  household.  Of  course,  if  she  had  been 
a  good  sort  of  girl,  the  money  would  have  made  no 
dinerence  between  them.  But  she  was  as  vain  as 
her  husband,  as  fond  of  being  the  one  person  in 
company,  and  in  addition  she  had  a  resolute  —  you 
may  say  dogged  —  temper,  which  he  had  not,  for  he 
was  weak  in  all  ways  except  as  a  vocalist.  You  are 
going  to  ask  me  what  was  the  style  of  the  woman. 
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kis  appearance.  lie  SiiiJ  a  lew  kind  words  to  I  and  no  other,  notwithstandin"  my  admitted  recom-  , 
Beatrix,  but  nothing  to  excite  your  jealousy.  mendations  to  the  contrary.  And  I  decided  that  he 

“  A  lew  cages  further  I  saw  a  lady  whom  I  at  should  give  me  such  a  document.  For  I  knew  a 
once  recognized  as  iirs.  Newton.  Time  had  ilone  goml  deal  of  the  Fireside  and  Circumnavigating 
little  with  that  hard  materiaL  She  saw  her  husband  ].iire  Assurance  Ofllce  and  its  ways,  and  had,  in  the  I 
in  conversation  with  me,  but  she  did  not  come  up,  way  of  businc.ss,  locked  up  one  or  two  of  the  mil- 
hut  affected,  I  thought,  to  be  interested  in  pointing  Uonnnircs  on  the  direction.  1 

out  something  in  the  conduct  of  the  large  Iwar  liefore  “  Having  again  told  him  my  view  of  the  case,  and 
whose  den  she  stood,  to  a  tall  man  beside  her,  a  finding  him  obstinate,  I  took  his  instructions.  Ills  I 
strain'er  to  me,  but  who  had  —  if  I  formed  any  iin-  life  was  to  be  assured  lor  £  SOOC,  and  Ids  will  was  to  ! 
pression  at  all  —  something  of  a  military  air.  I  did  bcijueath  the  sum  in  a  w.ay  which  it  is  not  now  I 
not,  however,  look  twice  in  their  ilin^ction.  I  was  in-  necessary  to  mention.  I 

terested  in  observing  the  change  in  Francis  Newton.  “lie  then  earnestly  rerpicstcd  that,  sliould  Sirs,  j 
“  lie  almost  immediately  said  (I  have  had  the  Newton  call  on  me,  I  would  on  no  account  whatever  ! 
assertion  made  more  th.an  once  to  me  by  jiersons  ;  mention  that  I  was  making  his  will, 
who  ought  to  have  called  on  me),  —  ;  “  ^  .assured  him  that  it  was  not  my  way  to  tell 

*“"A  curious  coincidence  that  we  should  meet,  for  anybody  anything  which  it  did  not  seem  to  me  ma- 
I  had  intended  coming  to  see  you,  Thonidon,  this  tcrial  or  desirable  that  he  or  she  should  know, 
very  week.'  '  “  This  wish,  however,  he  reiterated  most  strongly. 

“  I  assented  to  the  curiosity  of  the  coinclilence,  ;  I  could  only  give  him  renewed  assurance  that  his 
not,  of  course,  believing  a  worll  of  it.  I  was  wrong,  wife  would  learn  nothing  from  me. 
however.  He  had  intended  to  call,  and  did  call  the  “  I  need  not  tell  you  that  an  assurance  offii'e  re- 
next  d.ay.  (luires  references,  persons  who  testify  to  the  truth  of 

“  To  cut  this  part  of  the  story  as  short  as  I  can,  1  the  rejiresentatiou  about  the  assurer’s  health,  habits, 
will  only  say  that  he  Informed  me  that  ho  still  lived  age,  and  so  fortli.  To  my  surprise.  New  ton  fur- 
in  Homidge  Street,  but  that  things  were  very  dif-  nished  me  with  excellent  ones,  at  all  event.s  in  point 
ferent  with  him  from  what  they  had  been  when  we  of  rank  and  station.  I'hey  were  men  of  a  chtss  wit  h 
last  met.  He  had  a  practice,  .to  which  he  attended  which  1  had  not  supposed  him  to  be  intimate.  It 
carefully ;  but  he  had  other  sources  of  income,  on  was  no  business  of  mine  how  he  came  to  know  such 
which  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  be  explicit.  I  said  persons.  1  had  a  right  to  suppose  that  his  jirotes- 
that  I  was  glad  to  hear  this,  which  was  true,  for  I  sional  habits  had  brouglit  him  into  a  higher  circle 
made  a  memorandum  on  my  blotting-pajier,  in  his  |  than  that  in  which  he  used  to  move, 
very  presence,  to  tell  Potter  to  make  out  Mr.  New-  1  “  Now,  what  brought  all  this  to  my  mind  to-night 

ton’s  bill.  Perhaps  instinct  made  him  understand  was  this,  Cecil.  It  was  just  before  Christnnus  time 
my  scnatches,  for  he  intimated  that  he  remembered  '  that  I  completed  the  assurance  on  Francis  Newton’s 
his  being  in  my  debt,  and  said  that  he  hojied  the  I  lite,  and  made  the  first  payment  to  the  Fireside  and 
Cict  would  not  prevent  my  undertaking  some  little  I  Circumnavigating  Life  Assurance  Society.  I  need 
additional  business  for  him.  and  that  we  should  make  '  hardl.v  say  that  I  was  not  going  to  throw  good  money 
a  pleasant  settlement  of  all  claims.  'There  was  no  i  after  liad.  He  bi-ought  me  the  sum,  not  in  a  check, 
barm  in  hearing  what  he  hiul  to  say.  j  It  was  jiaid.  ^ly  conveyancing  clerk,  .Jervis,  hap- 

“  He  wbhed  to  assure  his  life,  and  to  m.ake  his  pmied  to  be  ill,  so  that  tliere  was  a  little  delay  about 
will.  I  the  will,  but  it  was  to  be  signed  lis  soon  .as  Jervis 

“  These  are,  of  course,  two  large  chapters  in  the  shouhl  get  it  ready.  Meantime,  I  was  going  out  of 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  and  I  told  him  so,  while  con-  town  in  order  that  I  might  pass  two  days  witli  my 
sidering  whether  I  would  have  any  more  to  do  with  I  old  friends  the  Merediths,  and  to  return  to  spend 
him.  !  Christmas  day  where  I  hojie  always  to  sjiend  it  until 

“  My  first  suggestion  to  him  was  that  he  had  ratlier  '  that  doctor’s  permit  be  given,  of  which  I  sjiokc. 
lived  iiis  life,  as  we  say,  and  that  he  might  find  a  ^  “  P.ossing  through  Hornidge  Street  in  the  dull, 

difficulty  in  getting  ati  oflicc  to  accept  him.  He  |  foggy  afternoon  of  a  day  about  a  week  belbre  Christ- 
smiled,  and  said  that  I  w.as  thinking  of  old  days,  ■  mas,  I  saw  that  Newton’s  gas  was  alight  in  the  pai^ 
and  their  doings,  but  that  he  was  ipiite  changi-d.  lor,  where  he  receiveil  patients  in  the  old  time,  and 
But  I  urged  that  though  this  was  so,  and  I  w.is  de-  ,  I  thought  I  would  call,  and  tell  him  that  the  a.s.uir- 
lighted  at  it,  he  could  not  h.ave  prevented  himself  ance  was  com])Iete  and  that  the  will  would  sjieeilily 
from  liecoming  numerically  older,  anil  assurance  !  be  ready.  He  wiis  at  home,  and  I  was  shown  to  the 
grew  expensive  in  middle  life.  He  had  been  pre-  p.irlor.  Hut  at  the  door  I  detected  the  odor  of  a 
pared  for  these  representations,  and  he  mentioncil  I  recently  clean'd  dinner,  and  the  yet  more  palfiablc 
one  office  by  which  he  had  reason  to  know  that  he  odor  of  sjiirits.  Entering,  1  found  lioth  the  Xcw- 
should  be.  accepted.  I  asked  which,  and  he  replied,  tons  at  the  table,  on  which  were  liijiiors  of  two  or 
with  apology,  that  he  would  prefer  not  mentioning  three  kinds,  and  the  accessories.  W  ith  the  noister 
it  needlessly,  but  that  if  I  would  undertake  the  busi-  and  mistress  of  the  house  w.as  a  tall  man,  wlio  I  im- 
ness  for  him  of  course  he  would  instantly  tell  me.  •  medi.atelv  decided  was  the  companion  I  had  .-'cen 
'There  was  nothing  very  unreasonable  in  this  pre-  i  with  !Mrs.  Newton  in  the  Zoological  Garden.s.  The 
caution,  though  it  was  odd,  and  having  considered  ,  lady  appeared  neither  pleased  nor  disple.-.sed  to  see 
that  I  had  more  chance  of  being  paid  mv  old  debt  me.  She  scarcely  bowed.  She  looked  at  me  for  a 
if  I  worked  for  him  than  if  we  ipiarrelled,  I  said  '  moment,  and  then  resumed  her  apparently  angry 
that  I  had  no  objection  to  send  in  the  proposals.  He  '  talk  with  the  tall  man.  Newton  introduced  him  as 
then  wrote  the  name  of  the  ofliee  on  a  scrap  of  |  Captain  Dl.ss.  He  made  a  more  polite  lx>w  than  I 
paper  and  handed  it  to  me.  It  w.as  an  oflici;  in  had  expoctetl  fmm  his  appearance.  He  was  a  long, 
which  1  should  never  have  n'commended  a  client  to  ‘  rough,  ill-tlres.scd  man,  very  red  .about  the  neck  and 
assure,  for  very  notorious  reasons,  and  I  told  him  so.  ]  cal’s,  and  with  immense  and  coarse  hands.  His  face 
He  knew  all  that  1  could  say  .against  it,  and  offered  ,  w.as  ugly  rather  than  vulgar,  and  it  w.as  redeemed 
to  give  me  his  written  instructions  to  assure  in  this,  only  by  splendid  while  teeth,  of  which  he  had  a 
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lar"e  monthful.  I  noticeil  that  his  ears  had  been 
pierced  for  rings,  but  he  wore  none.  What  sort  of 
a  captain  he  was  I  did  not  venture  to  inquire. 

“  Newton  offered  me  refreshment,  and  in  declin¬ 
ing  I  could  not  help  glancing  at  the  clock  on  the 
mantel-piece.  He  unilerstood,  and  said  that  he  had 
been  a  long  round,  and  that  Mrs.  Nev/ton  liked  to 
dine  early.” 

“  And  Mrs.  Newton  does  what  she  likes,”  added 
the  hdv,  defiantly. 

“  ‘  Most  ladies  do,’  I  suppose  I  said,  or  some  such 
nonsense,  in  order  to  avoid  fray ;  but  she  would 
liglit. 

‘  I  don’t  care  what  other  ladies  do,  I  please 
myself.’ 

“  I  forget  how  I  answered,  but  I  asked  Newton 
whether  I  could  say  a  worrl  to  him. 

“  ‘  No,  you  can’t,’  said  Mrs.  Newton,  rudely,  ‘  un¬ 
less  you  say  it  before  me.  I  ’ll  have  no  earwigging 
and  backbiting.  What  do  you  say,  Captain 
Diss  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Both  bad  things,’  said  the  Captain,  in  the  most 
detestable  voice  I  ever  heard.  It  settled  his  slatun 
with  me. 

‘‘  ‘  But  as  I  wish  neither  to  eaiuvig  nor  to  back¬ 
bite,  Newton,  I  ’ll  see  you  when  you  are  not  en¬ 
gaged  ;  or  will  you  call  on  me  ?  1  am  going  out 

of  town  on  Tuesday  night.’ 

“  ‘  Where  to  ?  ’  said  Newton. 

“  I  told  him  the  name  of  a  town  near  the  place  I 
was  going  to  visit. 

“  ‘  I  know  some  people  there,’  he  said.  ‘  I  have 
a  great  mind  to  run  down  with  you.  A  holiday 
would  do  me  good.  I  should  stop  at  the  inn,  of 
course,  and  be  no  tie  on  you.  I  want  some  fresh 
air.  ’ 

“  ‘  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,’  said  Mrs. 
Newton.  ‘  I  forbid  it.  I  will  not  have  it.  As  for 
vou,  Mr.  Thomdon,  I  don’t  thank  you  for  putting  it 
into  his  head.  However,  he  may  put  it  out  again.’ 

“  Newton  did  not  look  foolish  during  this  speech, 
as  most  men  would  have  done.  He  remained  quiet 
until  its  close,  and  then  whispered  something  to  his 
wife. 

“  ‘  I  don’t  believe  it,’  was  her  answer,  out  loud. 
‘  It  is  a  lie.’  I  remember  that  she  also  described  the 
alleg(!d  departure  from  truth  by  an  epithet  which 
does  not  coino  well  fhjm  a  lady’s  lips. 

“  ‘  I  don’t  care  what  you  think,’  he  said.  ‘  It  is 
true,  however.  You  may  ask  Mr.  Thorndon ;  you  ’ll 
believe  him.’ 

“  ‘  I  don’t  know  that.  He  may  be  in  league  with 
you,  for  what  I  know.  But  I  do  ask  him.  Has 
this  luiin  assured  his  life  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  You  have  my  leave  to  answer,’  said  Newton. 

“  But  I  am  never  in  a  hurry,  Cecil,  my  boy,  and 
I  did  not  choose  to  make  the  reply  Mr.  Newton  de¬ 
sired.  I  merely  remarked  that  as  she  was  not 
inclined  to  rely  on  my  word,  the  less  I  said  the  bet¬ 
ter,  b(!yond  ‘  Hood  afternoon,’  and  I  rose. 

“  The  woman  dashed  between  me  and  the  door. 

“  ‘  You  ’ll  answer  the  question  before  you  leave 
the  room,’  she  screamed.  ‘  What  do  you  say.  Cap¬ 
tain  Diss  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  A  gentleman  usually  answers  a  lady,’  said  the 
blackguard. 

“  ‘  Is  this  ynur  house,  Newton  ?  ’  I  a.skcd. 

“  ‘  For  the  sake  of  peace,  tell  her.  Thorndon,’  said 
my  client.  ‘  I  apologize  for  her  behavior,  if  it  docs 
not  explain  itself,’  and  he  glanced  at  the  table. 

“  ‘  Mr.  Newton  has  assured  his  life,  Mra.  Newton,’ 
I  said.  ‘  Why,’  I  added,  looking  rather  contemptu¬ 


ously  at  her,  ‘  I  don’t  know.’  But  she  did  not 
understand  me,  and  said,  — 

“  ‘  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  it  is  all  right  — 
done  —  finished  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  don’t  mean  to  swear  anything.  I  have 
obeyed  my  client’s  instructions.’ 

“  ‘  You  have  obeye<l  your  client’s  instructions,’ 
she  repeated,  hazily.  ‘  It  is  all  right  then,  eh.  Cap¬ 
tain  Diss  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  So  we  arc  told,’  said  the  Captain,  offensively. 

“  My  dear  Cecil,  never  give  way  to  wrath.  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  1  lost  my  temper  there  and 
then,  and  asked  Newton,  with  the  strong  word  I 
deprecated  in  his  wife, — 

‘  Who  is  this  cad  who  mixes  in  your  affairs  ?  ’ 

“  Tlie  woman  clapped  her  hands  with  rage.  The 
Captain  rose  to  his  full  height.  I  never  saw  such  a 
long  brute.  I  took  up  the  largest  of  the  cut-glass 
bottles  by  the  neck.  The  demonstration  changed 
the  Captain’s  mind.  He  drew  Mrs.  Newton  towards 
him,  and  Mr.  Newton  opened  the  door.  But  I  did 
not  go  out  hastily.  I  retired  honorably,  and  as  I 
went  out  Mrs.  Newton  screamed  after  me  not  to 
steal  her  bottle,  like  a  prig  as  I  w.as.  Newton  said 
nothing,  as  he  showed  me  into  the  street,  except  that 
he  would  see  me  in  the  morning. 

“Next  day  Mrs.  Newton  called,  alone.  Her 
manner  was  entirtdy  changed,  and  she  was  as  lady¬ 
like  as  possible.  She  apologized  for  the  scene  of  the 
day  before,  saying  that  she  had  long  been  out  of 
health,  had  been  in  strong  hysterics  that  .afternoon, 
•and  that  they  had  foolishly  given  her  stimulants  to 
which  she  was  unaccustomed,  and  talked,  in  fact,  all 
the  rest  of  the  humbng  which  women  who  drink 
think  deceives  you.  She  worked  round  to  the  as¬ 
surance  question,  and  hoped  she  h.ad  (juite  under- 
stooil  that  the  matter  was  settled.  She  also  hoped 
that  I  would  take  her  poor  husband  out  of  town  for 
a  d.ay  or  two.  He  lalwrcd  much  too  hard,  and  air 
would  do  him  goo<I.  And  she  seemed  to  take  much 
interest  in  knowing  my  intended  route.  I  did  not 
notice  this  particularly,  at  the  time,  for  she  inter¬ 
spersed  her  inquiries  very  cleverly  with  references 
to  her  husband’s  acquaintances  in  the  part  of  the 
country  to  which  we  were  going.  We  parted  upon 
rather  better  terms  than  I  had  expected.  She  only 
once  mentioned  ‘  poor  Captain  Diss,’  and  seemed 
rather  to  wish  me  to  think  that  he  w.as  a  kinil  of 
patient  of  Newton’s,  and  not  entirely  responsible  for 
his  actions. 

“  Newton  did  not  call,  but  sent  to  know  when  I 
was  going,  and  1  replied  in  a  hasty  note.  I  was 
going  to  Devizes.  There  I  should  leave  him,  and 
go  oir  to  my  Iriends’  house,  and  if  he  were  ready  to 
return  on  the  thinl  night  afterwards,  I  shouhl  look 
for  him  at  the  station.  We  went  down  together, 
and  in  the  train  he  told  me  many  falsehoods.  They 
do  not  signify  to  my  story.  But  I  could  not  help 
telling  him,  as  we  went  into  the  town  of  Devizes,  to 
be  sure  and  read  a  certain  memorial  which  is  erected 
in  the  market-place.  It  is  to  a  woman  who  clamor¬ 
ously  and  with  oath,  asserting  an  untruth,  fell  down 
dead.  Later,  I  wished  th.at  I  had  not  said  this. 

“  I  hiid  a  pleasant  visit,  missed  a  good  many 
pheasants,  drank  some  excellent  port  wine,  and  re¬ 
ceived  instructions  for  a  marriage  settlement.  So  I 
was  in  a  very  good  temper  when  I  joined  the  train. 
Having  secured  my  place,  I  got  out  again  and  looked 
for  Newton.  He  arrived  hastily,  but  we  were  late, 
and  he  had  to  jump  into  another  carriage.  But  we 
got  out  at  Twinstead,  and  there  was  a  long  wait. 
Here  we  met,  and  I  perceived  that  he  had  been 
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drinking,  and  was  in  the  state  of  extreme  crossness 
which  comes  at  an  early  stage  of  intoxication.  He 
spoke  almost  surlily,  and  was  abusive  to  a  porter 
who  accidentally  brushed  .against  him.  As  the  olli- 
ciab  are  exceedingly  polite  on  the  line  in  question, 
1  said  a  civil  word  to  tlie  man,  and  this  further  in¬ 
censed  Newton.  How  he  had  been  sjxjnding  his 
time  since  we  went  down  he  did  not  say,  and,  as  I 
found  him  bearish,  1  quietly  lit  my  cigiir,  and  strolled 
on  the  platform,  away  from  the  station,  and  into  the 
gloom. 

“  At  first  I  watched  Newton,  thinking  that  he 
might  come  to  me ;  but  he  leant  sulkily  against  a 
wall,  and  1  walked  up  and  down,  occasionally,  but 
not  always,  taking  a  glance  at  him.  During  one 
turn,  and  when  I  was  a  long  way  off,  I  saw,  by  the 
dim  gas-Ii^t  near  him,  that  some  one  was  speaking 
to  him.  The  speaker,  I  supposed  a  porter,  was 

Siointing  across  the  line.  Before  I  came  up,  slowly, 
.''raneis  Newton  had  walked  away,  and  1  could  not 
see  him. 

“  ‘  What  has  he  crossed  for  ?  ’  I  said,  aloud. 
‘  This  is  right  for  town  ?  ’  I  added,  to  a  porter. 

“  ‘  Quite  right,  sir.’ 

“  ‘  Are  you  not  very  dark  here  to-night  ?  ’  I  asked. 
“  ‘  Yes,  sir,  we  are.  Something  got  wrong  with 
the  gas,  but  it  will  be  all  right  to-morrow.’ 

“  ‘  But  then,  you  see,  I  sha’n’t  be  here.’ 

“  ‘  The  public  will,  sir,’  said  the  man,  smiling.  It 
was  not  a  bad  answer. 

“  Finding  that  we  had  still  ‘  ten  minutes  certain, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  probable,’  to  use  the  por¬ 
ter’s  words,  I  went  across  the  line  to  tell  Newton 
that  he  had  gone  wrong.  Sulky  as  he  was,  I  did 
not  care  to  leave  him  to  miss  the  train.  Now,  at 
Twinstead  there  is  a  junction,  and  the  platform 
to  which  1  found  that  he  must  have  crossed  is  a 
considerable  distance  from  that  at  which  we  had 
stopped.  When  I  reached  it,  the  station-rooms 
were  very  dark,  from  the  cause  of  which  the  porter 
had  spoken,  and  the  lamps  burned  vilely.  I  could 
see  no  great  distance  along  this  second  platform, 
which  is  long,  and  ran  away  into  the  darkness.  No 
train  being  expected,  there  were  neither  otlicials 
nor  passengers,  and  the  whole  place  was  about  as 
dreary,  lonely,  and  dismal  as  you  like.  Cheery 
and  good-natured  as  I  felt,  and  in  the  consciousness, 
sir,  of  doing  a  good  action,  I  could  not  help  the 
sensation  of  depression,  and  as  I  peered  into  the 
darkness,  1  resolved  to  make  my  good  action  as 
prompt  as  might  be. 

“  I  shouted  twice  to  Newton,  calling  him  by 
name. 

“  The  second  call  produced  a  surly  ‘  What  do 
you  want  ?  ’  from  a  distance  beyond  my  sight. 

“  ‘  You  are  wrong.  The  train  goes  from  the 
other  platform.’ 

“  ‘  All  right,  Thorndon.’ 

“  Very  well ;  I  had  done  a  friend’s  duty.  He 
chose  to  sulk  by  himself,  and  would  come  over  when 
he  heard  the  bell.  Let  him  stop.  But,  as  I  crossed 
the  bridge  to  return,  a  very  strange  thought  came 
into  my  head.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  met  it. 

“  ‘  Bah,  it  was  the  fog,’  I  said.  ‘  That  changes 
voices  strangely.’ 

“  The  train  soon  arrived,  and  I  could  not  see 
Newton.  However,  I  cared  a  good  deal  more  by 
that  time  about  getting  home  to  your  aunt  and  the 
children,  and  the  Christmas,  than  about  Francis 
Newton,  and  I  came  to  town.  I  looked  round  at 
Paddington,  but  not  perceiving  him,  I  was  soon  in 
a  Lansom,  and  driving  hitherward. 


“  I  do  not  think  that  I  thought  any  more  about 
Newton  for  thrive  or  four  days,  when  a  Berkshire 
client  who  was  with  me  happened  to  say,  — 

“  ‘  By  the  way,  th.it  was  an  odd  murder  at  the 
station  at  Twinstead.  I  have  wondered  that  such 
things  don’t  occur  ollener.’ 

“  ‘  I  did  not  see  it,  I  think,  in  the  'rimes.’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  it  was  noticed.  A  gentleman  who  was 
waiting  had  strayed  away,  at  night,  from  tlie  station, 
and  along  the  jilatform,  and  had  been  watched,  I 
sujipose,  by  some  of  the  navvies.  Anyhow,  he  was 
knocked  on  the  head.’ 

“  ‘  Killed  —  when,  in  Heaven’s  name  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Friday  night,  I  think.  It  will  be  a  warning  to 
me  to  keep  within  the  light  and  the  sight  of  the  offi¬ 
cials.  He  was  shoved  under  the  platform,  and  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  boy  who  was  hunting  a  rabbit,  or  he 
might  have  lain  there  forever.’ 

“  'Then  I  ftU  that  it  was  the  voice  of  Captain 
DIss  that  had  answered  me  the  second  time.  AVhen 
you  come  to  set  down  what  I  have  said,  you  will  see 
all  the  wicked  scheme.  I  leave  the  details  to  your 
elaboration  in  sensation  fashion.” 

“  I  should  much  prefer,  my  dear  uncle,  to  tell 
the  tale  as  you  have  told  it.  But  how  did  all 
end  ?  ” 

“  I  was  examined  on  the  imiuest,  but  could  say 
nothing,  except  that  when  I  last  spoke  to  Newton, 
I  thought  that  he  had  answered  me.  I  had  pri¬ 
vately  talked  to  a  detective,  as  to  my  suspicion,  but, 
on  consideration,  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
take  up  the  matter,  and  it  was  no  business  of  mine 
to  mix  myself  up  with  a  detestable  story.  If  the 
Fireside  and  Circumnavigating  Office  had  fought 
the  assurance,  something  would  have  come  out,  per¬ 
haps  ;  but  on  the  very  day  after  Mrs.  Newton's  at¬ 
torney  (I  washed  my  hands  of  the  busine.«s)  lodged 
the  claim,  the  office  collapsed.  I  believe  to  this 
hour,  however,  that  the  navvies  have  been  unjustly 
credited  with  this  afl'air.  'Fhe  house  in  Hornidge 
Street  has  long  been  let  as  lodgings,  and  exhibits 
several  stratii  of  artists  of,  various  excellence  and 
various  taste  in  tobacco.  How  the  woman  and  the 
captain  have  come  to  grief  and  jail,  I  don’t  know 
and  you  don’t  care. 

“  Well  knocked,  coachman.  Now  to  hear  what 
the  Forty  Thieves  are  like !  ” 


A  FEW  TICKETS  FROJI  THE  MATRIMO¬ 
NIAL  LOTTERY. 

“Do  you  not  knovr  that  I  am  a  vomaii?  What  I  think  I  must 
speak.”  — As  i'ou  Like  It. 

“  Takk  my  advice,  my  boy,”  an  elderly  widower, 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  used  to  say  to  his  son,  “  and 
ilon’t  marry  in  a  hurry  or  with  your  eyes  shut. 
Choose  a  girl  who  can  stitch  with  her  needle,  and 
make  a  pudding.  None  of  your  frisky  fal-lals  and 
nonsense !  Your  mother  ma<le  the  only  pastry 
which  did  n’t  give  me  the  heartburn,  and  she  was  n’t 
above  her  kitchen  or  her  work-basket.  Cajiitid  ad¬ 
vice,  no  doubt,  but  “  il  est  plus  ake  (Tetre  saye  pour 
les  aulres  ipic  tie  Cetre  pour  soimeme”  and  it  is  in  no 
wise  inconsistent  with  weak  human  nature  that  so 
knowing  an  old  gentleman  should,  when  on  the 
verge  of  seventy,  take  for  his  second  wife  a  young, 
“  frisky  fal-lal  ”  of  two-and-twentjr,  with  a  pretty 
face  and  a  long  head,  who  had  no  intention  in  sell¬ 
ing  herself  to  her  grandfather  of  making  his  pud¬ 
dings  or  of  mending  his  linen.  The  son,  too,  on  the 
principle  that  practice  is  better  than  precept,  did  as 
foolishly  as  his  elderly  progenitor,  lie  also  shortly 
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^  few  tickets  from  the  matrimonial  lottery. 


afterwards  took  a  ticket  for  himself  in  the  matrimo¬ 
nial  lottery,  and  drew  a  hiindsome,  fast,  and  not 
over-yonii"  lady,  with  no  money,  whose  principal 
attractions  seem  to  have  been  a  capability  of  play¬ 
ing  coquettes  and  other  lively  characUirs  in  private 
tlieatrieals  iis  well  as  any  actress  on  the  stage,  and 
the  power  and  nerve  to  break  in  a  horse  with  any 
groom  going.  These  instances  occurred  to  me  while 
turning  over  “  Cadebs  in  Search  of  a  IVife,”  by  the 
I  venerable  Hannah  More,  which  I  found  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  a  country  house  on  one  of  those  wet  Sej)- 
tciuber  days  we  have  been  lately  blessed  with.  As 
long  as  female  beauty,  fascination  and  wily  clever¬ 
ness  exist,  it  is  useless  to  preach  or  give  rules  to 
men  on  the  important  business  of  choosing  a  wile. 

I  A  lovely  face,  a  perfect  figure,  the  many  and  name¬ 
less  snares  of  a  clever  woman’s  tact  and  flattery, 
will  in  a  moment  cast  to  the  winds  the  divine  elo¬ 
quence  of  a  Taylor,  or  the  persuasive  elegance  of 
an  Addison  or  a  Steele.  Ex[)erience  indeed  teaches 
us  that  no  true  opinion  or  judgment  can  be  formed 
beforehand  on  the  subject.  An  apparently  impru¬ 
dent,  h.'U^ty,  and  unsuitable  match  has  often  turned 
out  so  well,  and  the  slow,  well-considered,  carefully- 
adjusted  union  has  after  all  brought  with  it  so  much 
unhappiness  and  disappointment,  that  one  is  tempted 
to  leave  the  matter  to  late  and  send  the  match-inak- 
iug  fraternity  to  Coventry.  The  two  marriages  I 
have  mentioned  have  not  certainly  been  very  great 
successes,  but  they  have  not  turned  out  so  badly  as 
their  friends  charitably  prognosticated.  Neither 
the  frisky  fal-lal  nor  the  talented  amateur  have  yet 
eloped  from  their  respective  lords,  nor  up  to  the 
present  time  have  they  afforded  more  food  than  the 
rest  of  their  acijuaintance  for  the  amusement  and 
delight  of  the  scandal-loving  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

In  some  old  play  or  other  a  fair  lady  asks  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  much  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  l.,illyvick 
when  he  requests  of  Nicholas  Nicklcby  his  opinion 
of  the  French  language,  — 

“  What  think  you  of  marriage  ?  ”  The  gentle¬ 
man  answers,  — 

“  I  take ’t  as  those  that  deny  purgatory.  It  loc.al- 
ly  contains  a  heaven  or  hell :  there ’s  no  third  place 
in ’t !  ” 

I  cannot  say  I  agree  with  this  gentleman.  I  think 
there  is  a  “third  place  in’t,’’ — not  perfect  happi¬ 
ness,  not  utter  misery,  but  something  between  the 
two,  which  custom  and  necessity  make  tolerably 
endurable.  No  one  could  consider  a  union  between 
infirm  old  age  and  joyous  youth  as  a  counterpart  of 
heaven,  yet  experience  shows  us  it  is  not  always  the 
j  direct  contrary.  My  old  friend  has  certainly  to 
]  spend  more  time  now  in  the  smoky  metropolis  than 
suits  either  his  taste  or  his  liver,  —  he  h.as  to  write 
large  checks  for  Mesdames  Elise,  Brown,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  —  those  scandalous  im|X)sitions  as  he  used  to 
call  them.  He  shivers  in  dress  garments  oftener 
than  he  likes,  and  has  to  submit  to  having  his  jirosy 
thoughts  and  ancient  reminiscences  pooh-poohed 
with  much  feminine  and  contemptuous  indilferencc, 
—  but  he  is  an  old  man,  and  he  dotes.  That  fresh 
bloom  on  his  wile’s  fair  cheek,  that  youthful  round¬ 
ed  form  and  clastic  airy  step  make  him  pardon  all 
as  he  gazes,  and  he  feels  humbly  grateful  to  her  for 
merely  being  with  him  and  bearing  his  name.  And 
she,  his  young  but  shrewd  jiartner,  seems  also  to 
pass  her  days  contentedly  enough,  hiding  with  all  her 
sex’s  skill  her  secret  weariness,  her  covert  hojies  and 
her  natural  repugnance  to  her  aged  spouse.  She 
has  a  panacea  tor  her  woes  from  which  she  gains 
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courage  and  patience  to  support  them.  It  is  that 
Future,  into  which  she  gazes  so  often  and  so  eager¬ 
ly,  and  in  which  she  sees  pictured  a  young  and 
lovely  widow  with  a  large  jointure  and  a  most  wel¬ 
come  liberty.  So  she  struggles  not  with  the  matri¬ 
monial  noose,  but  waits  ami  waits  as  only  a  woman 
and  such  a  woman  can.  We  will  now  turn  to  the 
son  and  the  daughter-in-law,  the  talented  amateur, 
and  though  they  present  a  more  wholesome  sight  to 
our  moral  vision,  yet  Indoubt  if  to  our  outward  eyes 
there  is  to  be  seen  as  much  apparent  content  and 
calm  in  their  menage  as  in  the  one  I  have  just  been 
S])eaking  of.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  — 
one  is  their  poverty.  Their  pretty  step-mamma 
married  her  “  old  man  ”  for  his  money,  and  took 
good  care  that  he  should  not  encourage  his  idle  son  in 
his  extravagance  by  increasing  his  bachelor  allow¬ 
ance.  “  Young  men  should  work  —  as  you  did,  dear,” 
she  would  say,  patting  her  lord’s  withered  cheek, 
after  making  him  sign  a  large  check  for  her  mil¬ 
liner,  “  it  makes  them  self-reliant.  If  you  impover¬ 
ish  yourself  to  increase  his  allowance,  he  will  never 
do  anything  at  the  Bar,  and  will  never  be  anything 
better  than  a  pensioner  on  his  father’s  bounty.”  She 
knew  very  well  he  had  been  foolishly  indulged  and 
brought  up  in  idle,  wilful  ways.  She  knew  that  his 
profession,  so  called,  was  little  more  than  playing 
whist  or  ecarte  in  his  chambers  with  other  young 
barristers  as  briefless  as  himself;  but  she  possessed  a 
bovine  temperament  which  could  not  be  disturbed 
by  trials  and  woes  of  others.  So  the  young  pair 
have  to  fight  their  battle  in  the  best  way  they  can, 
which  way,  perhaps,  is  not  a  very  wise  one.  They 
are  too  poor  to  enjoy  much  society ;  and  while  he 
groans  gloomily  over  his  pipe  about  his  duns,  and 
his  father’s  “  cursed  folly  in  marrying  that  double- 
tonged  hussey,”  she  sits  silent,  puckering  her  hand¬ 
some  brow,  and  pondering  sorrowfully  on  the  down¬ 
fall  of  all  her  little  hopes  and  schemes.  For,  indeed, 
in  marrying  her  boy-lover,  she  was  actuated  prin¬ 
cipally  by  one  motive.  Her  parents  had  begun  to 
be  disagreeable  about  her  passion  for  acting,  the  one 
called  it  expensive,  the  other  indecorous,  and  as  it 
was  the  only  thing  she  really  loved,  she  thought  if 
she  were  married,  particularly  to  one  who  she  knew 
shared  her  theatrical  tastes,  she  should  be  able  to 
gratify  her  fancy  to  any  extent,  even  to  appearing 
in  the  piquant  role  of  a  page  or  .a  Cupid.  And  now 
she  finds  that  poverty  t^es  the  place  of  her  parents, 
and  tabooes  the  exercise  of  her  graceful  talent.  Her 
only  remedy  against  despair  is  an  insane  and  secret 
hope  that  their  affairs  may  get  so  bad  as  to  induce 
her  husband  to  allow  her  to  exercise  her  histrionic 
ability  for  their  joint  benefit,  and,  sinking  the  ama¬ 
teur  in  the  artist,  have  the  bliss  of  seeing  her  name 
posted  in  large  letters  all  over  London.  “  Either 
this,”  she  says  to  herself,  “  or  his  father’s  death,  — 
nothing  else  can  save  us  from  ruin.”  All  this  sounds 
very  like  purgatory  ;  but  I  dare  say,  in  the  end  this 
will  turn  out  an  average  happy  couple.  Already 
they  feel  the  necessity  of  hiding  their  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  their  own  hearts ;  neitlier  is  of  a  “  knag- 
ging  ”  disposition,  and  are 

**  Jointly  sulimittinft  to  entiurr 
That  evil  which  admiu  no  cure/’ 

Custom,  mutual  interests,  family  ties,  and,  may  be,  a 
lucky  windfall  to  pay  their  debts,  will  make  of  them 
a  tolerably  contented  couple,  and,  perhaps,  even 
give  cause  for  Mrs.  Grundy’s  saying,  in  mellifluous 
accents,  “  Who  would  have  thought  that  hasty 
match  would  have  turned  out  so  well !  ” 

But  do  those  marriages  in  which  the  world  de- 
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lights  always  bring  peace  and  contentment  to  the 
proper  pair  ?  Everything  is,  of  course,  done  by 
line  and  rule.  He  is  the  most  correct  of  bachelors, 
and  she  the  most  proper  of  spinsters.  He  is  a  man 
who  never  forgets  himself,  and  has  a  high  sense  of 
his  own  value  groundetl  on  nothing.  At  school,  he 
was  never  lloggeil,  and  never  got  a  prize,  and  yet 
never  disgraced  himself  by  his  stupidity.  At  col¬ 
lege,  he  was  the  pet  of  the  dean  lor  his  regular  at¬ 
tendance  to  chapel,  and  gates,  and  lectures. 

He  avoided  boating  and  hunting  men,  and  was 
not  to  be  found  at  wines,  but  used  to  entertain  a  se¬ 
lect  party  of  similar  tastes  and  disposition  with  the 
gentle  stiinul.ants  of  ginger-wine,  tea,  and  jam.  You 
may  search  in  vain  lor  his  name  in  the  honor  lists, 
but  he  was  never  for  a  term  in  danger  of  being 
plucked.  She  is  a  young  woman,  also  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opinion  of  herself,  which,  however,  she  dis¬ 
plays  more  to  women  than  to  men,  bein"  one  of 
those  delightful  creatures  who  believe  faithfully  in 
the  superiority  of  the  other  sex.  They  are,  indeed, 
a  perfectly  well-matehed  pair.  He  has  a  well-paid 
government  appointment,  and  she  a  fortune  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds.  They  are  both  neat  and  rather 
old  fashioned  in  their  ways ;  they  can  each  warble 
faintly  and  disinallpr  at  the  piano.  To  them,  Martin 
Fanjuhar  Tupper  is  the  ^*atest  of  living  poets,  and 
both  being  of  plebeian  origin  have  the  intense'st  rev¬ 
erence  for  a  real  live  lord.  Mrs.  Grundy  s.ays, 
“  Can  anything  be  more  satisfactory  ?  I  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  wear  my  new  velvet  and  my  point  d’ Aleman 
at  their  wediling.”  This  wedding  is  of  course  a 
correct  and  gloomy  affair.  No  one,  not  even  the 
parson,  ventures  on  a  joke  in  the  serious  presence 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  All  is  en  regie,  and 
everything  bought  at  the  proper  shops.  There  are 
plenty  of  rich  presents,  anil  only  one  poor  relation. 
The  bridegroom  presents  his  bride,  previous  to  her 
quitting  her  mother’s  roof,  with  a  little  book,  enti¬ 
tled  “  A  Whisper  to  a  Newly  Married  Pair.”  “  Let 
us  both,”  he  says,  with  much  airy  grace  and  man¬ 
ner,  “  my  dear  Lucretia,  mve  heed  to  the  murmurs 
of  this  little  friend.”  And  so  they  begin  their  mar¬ 
ried  life  together  without  any  app.arent  drawback. 
Everything  goes  very  smoothly,  and  their  little  din¬ 
ners  in  their  little  house  in  Belgravia,  at  which,  how¬ 
ever,  there  never  is  enough  either  to  eat  or  drink, 
.are  pronounced  by  the  autocratic  Mrs.  Grundy  “  to 
lie  very  select,  and  quite  comme  il  faut.”  But  I 
am  a  person  of  an  ill-regulated  mind,  and  cannot 
help  wondering  how  any  woman  can  live  with  such 
a  man  without  ending  his  career,  or  her  own,  with 
“  a  bare  bodkin.”  Those  admonitions  on  the  most 
trifling  subjects  given  with  so  much  lofty  superiority, 
those  praises  drawled  out  in  that  self-satisfied  tone, 
would  in  a  short  time,  if  I  were  the  recipient  of 
them,  break  my  spirit,  and  turn  iny  hair  gray.  But 
Khe  has  Vieen  so  well  brought  up,  and  believes  that 
in  every  case  the  first  duty  of  a  wife  is  obedience. 
To  please  her  lord  and  master  she  wears  her  dress 
short,  though  she  is  of  a  stout  round  figure,  perches 
the  ugly  bonnet  he  chooses  for  her  over  her  nose, 
perforins  all  her  domestic  duties  at  the  e.xact  hours 
he  has  noted  down  in  heir  day-book;  resists  the 
healthy  cnavingsof  a  rather  large  appetite,  and  dines 
off  the  wing  of  a  chicken  when  she  could  gladly  and 
easily  despatch  the  whole  fowl;  dres.ses  her  little 
son  like  a  miniature  m.an,  and  subdues  her  voice  to 
the  low  sepulchral  tones  which  he  hius  pronounced 
to  be  alone  suitable  to  a  truly  correct  and  feminine 
nature.  He  is  very  strict,  too,  about  her  friends 
and  acquaintances :  one  was  cut  because  her  bon¬ 


net-strings  were  not  tied  evenly,  and  another  for 
being  found  by  them  in  a  morning  call  alone  in  the 
drawing-room  with  the  gentleman  to  whom  she  was 
engaged ;  but  these  were  very  old  friends  of  his  , 
wife,  and  rumor  connected  them  with  trade.  Had 
they  been  the  daughters  of  a  peer,  or  even  a  bar¬ 
onet,  they  might  have  violated  the  laws  of  etiijuette 
and  propriety  with  impunity.  Whether,  however, 
this  is  a  state  of  peace  and  contentment  is  to  me  a 
question.  There,  is  a  dark  as  well  as  a  bright  side 
to  all  mundane  affairs,  and  it  is  whispered  abroad  i 
that  this  most  correct  of  gentlemen  has  a  vice  which  i 
his  wife  and  fortune  has  given  him  the  power  of  | 
gratifying.  He  is  at  heart  a  speculator  and  a  gam-  j 
bier,  and  has  already  made  a  large  inroad  on  his 
ca[)ital.  Who,  in  such  a  case,  can  tell  how  soon  or 
how  terribly  the  whole  fabric  of  their  domestic  hap¬ 
piness,  if  happiness  it  can  be  called,  may  be  blown 
to  pieces. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  from  these  instances,  that 
I  am  advocating  the  merits  of  marrying  in  haste 
over  those  of  the  slojv  and  sure  proce.ss ;  I  only  say, 
what  iiianj’  have  said  before,  that  the  whole  affair  is 
a  lottery',  in  which  success  as  often  attends  the  bold 
and  di“sperate  player  as  him  who  draws  his  lot  by 
line  and  rule  guided  by  all  the  laws  of  chance  and 
propriety. 

^V’^hen  a  hasty  match  turns  out  badly,  the  down¬ 
fall  is  generally  sudden  and  speedy.  Many  of  my 

time  must  remember  the  C - s.  He  was  a  young 

man,  and  apparently  rich  ;  he  had  the  neatest  of 
broughaiiLs  and  the  best-shaped  horses ;  and  he 
gave  little  dinners,  where  the  turtle  was  dearer,  the 
champagne  drier,  and  the  wit  brighter,  than  even 
now  await  the  happy  m.in  who  is  bidden  to  feast 
with  our  modern  Lucullus  and  most  honored  of 
wine  nicn'hants.  Indeed,  all  his  appointments,  hab¬ 
its,  and  tastes  were  those  of  a  man  pnsses.sed  of 
wealth  and  of  a  luxurious  nature.  He  fell  in  love 
with  and  married  a  very  lovely  girl,  against  the 
wishes  of  her  jiarents,  who  were  worldly  people,  and 
knew  that  in  her  infatuation  for  this  little  fat  man, 
as  they  called  him,  their  daughter  had  ftirfeited  a 
very  good  chance  of  wearing  a  coronet.  In  some  re¬ 
spects,  perhaps,  the  marriage  was  a  singular  one,  for 
he  was  plain  and  unromaiitie  in  apiiearancc.  and  she  : 
was  as  fair  as  Eve  herself  (I  take  iny  idea  of  our  ^ 
first  mother  from  Milton’s  deseriiitioii,  and  utterly  j 
repudiate  the  notion  of  her  having  the  skin  of  the 
Ethiop).  But  this  little  fat  man,  so  perfectly  dressed 
and  perfumed,  and  who  always  looked  as  if  he  had 
just  stepped  out  of  a  bandbox,  jiossessi-d  a  charm 
often  resistless  with  women,  and  frequently  denied 
to  the  Apollos  and  Adonises  of  society. 

He  had  a  silver  tongue,  and  the  most  fascinating 
m.anners,  and  under  these  powerful  infiuences  his  | 
defects  of  face  and  figure  were  IbrgotUm.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  rich,  and  was  certainly  a  gentleman : 
but  the  sources  of  his  income  were  somewhat  of  a 
mystery ;  and  as  his  marriage  was  very  like  an  1 
elopement,  his  wife’s  p.arents  had  no  chance  of  mak¬ 
ing  inquiries  respecting  his  circumstances,  or  of  in¬ 
suring  a  proper  settlement  for  their  imprudent  child. 
At  firet,  all  was  brilliant  and  pleas, ant,  and  tlicv  be¬ 
gan  their  career  .as  people  of  fashion  and  position. 
Their  house  was  in  the  most  expensive  and  select  j 
part  of  town,  and  the  fair  bride  had  her  diamonds, 
opera-box,  carriages,  and  country  villa,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  she  would  have  dene  had  she  niarried 
the  old,  but  amorous  earl.  All  this,  however,  lasted 
but  for  two  short  years.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
season  the  crash  came.  The  poor  wife  had  to  rush 
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from  her  splendid  dwelling  to  the  security  of  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  house,  the  husband,  in  urgent  haste  and  hu¬ 
miliating  secrecy,  made  the  be^  of  his  way  to  the 
sheltering  shores  of  Boulogne;  and  the  servants, 
with  much  angry  grumbling,  left  the  invaded  house, 
with  the  exception  of  the  black  porter,  who  was 
found  lying  prone  in  the  hall,  weeping  and  howling 
with  the  persistency  of  a  heathen  and  a  nigger. 
Everything,  even  to  the  gold  coronet  head-dress  of 
the  lady,  was  seized  by  the  clamorous  creditors,  and 
the  ruin  was  complete  and  entire.  The  wife,  with 
her  child,  joined  her  husband  abroad,  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  them  since.  The  whole  alTair  was 
but  a  nine  days’  wonder,  and  was  soon  forgotten  and 
buried  with  the  past.  With  it,  for  the  present,  I 
end  iny  gloomy  experiences  of  matrimonial  miseries. 
I  would  fain  have  shown  a  brighter  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  but,  in  the  words  of  the  French  cynic,  “II  en 
est  de  veritable  amour  comme  de  I’apparition  des 
esprits:  tout  le  monde  en  ont  parlc,  mais  peu  de 
gens  en  ont  vu.” 
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“We  must  have  a  lemon  or  two,  Sam,”  she  says; 
and  so,  though  I ’d  just  set  down  to  my  pirn  and 
drop  of  beer,  I  got  up  again,  and  I  says,  “Now,  I 
tell  you  what  it  is,  lass,  it ’s  just  two  miles  to  the 
town,  and  it  snows  like  fury,  so  if  you  can  think 
of  anything  else  you  want,  just  say  so,  and  I  ’ll  get 
it  same  time.” 

“  O,  ’t  is  n’t  worth  while  to  go  if  it  snows,”  she 
saj’s ;  “  never  mind,  and  I  ’ll  make  shift  without. 
But  O !  ”  she  cried,  all  at  once,  “  father 's  coming 
to-morrow,  and  you ’ve  ho  tobacco.” 

Well,  I ’d  never  thought  about  that,  for  when 
I ’d  had  my  fingers  in  the  little  jar  there  seemed 
enough  for  me,  even  if  next  day  was  Christmas 
day;  but  with  company  —  why,  there  would  not 
be  half  enough.  So  that  settled  it,  and  I  got  my 
stick  and  hat ;  when  Polly  declared  I  could  n’t  go 
out  a  night  like  that  without  something  round  my 
neck,  so  she  tied  a  comforter  round  twice,  close  up 
to  my  nose  and  ears. 

“  Now,  don’t  be  silly,  Sam,”  she  says. 

“  Why,  wot ’s  silly,”  I  says. 

“AVhy,  your  being  such  an  old  goose,  and  making 
so  much  fuss  after  being  married  all  these  months. 
Now,  let  go,  do,”  she  says.  But  I  did  n’t,  of  course, 
but  held  her  for  just  a  few  moments  while  I  looked 
down  in  her  laughing  eyes  that  seemed  to  have 
grown  brighter  since  we’d  married;  and  then  I 
smoothed,  —  no,  I  did  n’t,  for  no  hair  could  have 
been  smoother,  —  I  passed  ray  rough,  chopped-about 
old  hand  down  the  bright  shiny  hair  that  I  felt  so 
proud  of,  and  then  kissed  both  her  pink  cheeks,  and 
felt  somehow  half  glad,  half  sorrowful,  for  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  was  too  happy  fbr  it  to  last 

“  There,  now,”  she  says,  at  last,  “  make  haste, 
there ’s  a  dear,  good  boy !  and  get  back ;  perhaps  I 
shall  be  done  by  that  time,  and  then  we’ll  have  a 
snug  bit  of  supper.” 

But  I  could  n’t  get  aw.ay,  somehow,  but  watched 
her  busy  fingers  getting  ready  the  things  for  the 
next  day’s  dinner,  —  chopping  suet,  stoning  plums, 
mincing  peel,  —  and  all  in  such  a  nice,  neat,  clean 
way,  that  it  was  quite  enjoyable. 

“  Now,  do  go,  Sam,”  she  says,  pretending  to  pout, 
“  for  I  do  want  you  back  so  bad.” 

So  I  made  a  start  of  it;  unlatched  the  door, 
when  the  wind  came  roaring  in,  laden  with  flakes 
of  snow ;  the  sparks  rushed  up  the  chimney,  the 


candle  flickered,  while  Polly  gave  me  just  one 
bright  look  and  nod,  and  then  I  shut  the  door. 
But,  there  —  I  couldn’t  get  away  even  then,  but 
went  and  stood  by  the  window  for  a  minute,  where 
the  little  branches  of  holly  were  stuck,  glistening 
green,  and  with  scarlet  berries  amongst  the  prickly 
leaves ;  and  there  I  stood  looking  in  at  the  snug, 
bright,  warm  kitchen,  with  Polly  making  it  look 
ten  times  more  warm  and  bright.  It  was  n’t  that 
it  was  a  handsome  place,  or  well  furnished,  —  for 
those  sort  of  things  don’t  always  make  a  happy 
home,  —  but  plain,  humble,  and  poor  as  it  was,  it 
seemed  to  me  like  a  palace ;  and  after  watching 
my  lass  for  a  few  minutes  as  she  was  busier  than 
ever,  —  now  frowning,  now  making  a  little  face  at 
her  work,  —  now  with  a  bright  li^t  in  her  eye,  as 
.something  seemed  to  please  her,  —  I  all  at  once 
thought  to  myself,  and,  what ’s  more,  I  says  to 
myself,  “  Sam  Darrell,”  I  says,  “  why,  what  a  don¬ 
key  you  are,  not  to  get  what  you  want,  and  make 
haste  back  1”  which,  when  you  consider  that  it  was 
snowing  hard,  blowing  harder,  and  that  where  I 
stood  tne  snow-drift  was  over  my  knees,  while  in¬ 
side  there  wai  everything  a  reasonable  working¬ 
man  could  wish  for,  you  ’ll  say  was  just  about  the 
truth. 

So  I  gives  mj'self  a  pull  together,  hitches  up  my 
shoulders,  sets  my  head  down  to  face  the  wind  and 
the  blinding  snow,  and  then,  with  my  hands  right 
at  the  bottom  of  my  pockets,  off  I  goes. 

Now,  we ’d  been  together  into  the  town  that  night 
to  bring  home  a  good  basketful  of  Christmas  cheer ; 
for  even  if  ^ou  do  live  in  the  black  country,  amongst 
the  co2d-mines  and  furnaces,  and  work  as  pit  caiv 
penter  at  making  brattices  and  the  different  wood¬ 
work  wanted,  that ’s  no  reason  why  you  should  n’t 
spend  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  one.  But 
now  there  was  this  tobacco  and  the  lemons  to  get ; 
and  fkom  where  we  lived,  right  across  the  heath  to 
the  town,  being  two  miles,  and  me  being  alone,  I 
made  up  ray  mind  to  cut  oft*  a  comer,  so  as  to  get 
back  sooner.  So  I  turned  out  of  the  road  as  soon 
as  I  was  out  of  the  colliery  village,  makes  sure  of 
the  town  lights,  and  then,  taking  my  stick  under 
my  arm,  set  off  at  a  trot  to  the  left  of  the  old 
pits. 

The  wind  was  behind  me  now,  and  though  the 
snow  made  it  hard  work  walking,  I  was  n’t  long  before 
I  was  trudging  like  a  white  statty  right  through  the 
town  street,  then  thronged  with  people,  when  I  got-s 
into  a  shop,  and,  after  a  good  deal  of  waiting,  gets 
my  lemons  and  tobacco,  pays  for  ’em,  and  starts  off 
home. 

iVs  soon  as  I  was  out  of  the  town  again,  I  gets 
out  of  the  road  to  take  that  short  cut ;  and  now  I 
began  to  find  out  what  sort  of  a  night  it  was ;  for 
the  wind  was  right  dead  in  my  teeth,  while  the  way 
in  which  the  snow  cut  into  your  eyes  was  something 
terrible.  But  I  fought  my  way  on,  setting  up  an 
opposition  whistle  to  the  wind,  and  thinking  about 
the  warm  fireside  at  home,  with  the  snug  supper- 
table  ;  and  then  I  thought  of  what  a  blessing  it  was 
in  a  h.ard  winter  to  live  close  to  the  pit’s  mouth,  and 
get  plenty  of  coal  for  next  to  nothing.  We  could 
afford  a  good  fire  there,  such  as  would  cheer  the 
heart  of  some  of  the  Loudon  poor,  while  wages  were 
not  so  bad. 

Every  now  and  then  I  had  to  stop  and  kick  the 
snow  off  my  boot-soles,  for  it  collected  in  hard  balls, 
so  as  to  make  walking  harder ;  then,  not  having  the 
town  lights  to  guide  me,  I  found  I ’d  wandered  a 
bit  out  of  the  track,  so  that  the  ground  grew 
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rougher  and  rougher,  and  more  than  once  1 
stumbled.  The  wind  beat  worse  than  ever;  the 
snow  blinded  so,  that  I  could  not  look  out  for  the 
lights  of  the  village ;  and  at  last  I  began  to  think 
that  I ’d  done  a  foolish  thing,  in  trying  to  make  a 
short  cut.  But  then  one  is  always  slow  about  own¬ 
ing  to  being  in  the  wrong ;  so  I  blundered  and 
stumbled  on :  but  at  last,  after  walking  for  some 
time,  I  was  obliged  to  own  to  myself  that  I  was  lost 
in  the  snow. 

“  Stuff  and  nonsense !  ”  I  says  the  next  minute, 
and  then  I  has  a  look  round  to  try  and  make  out 
where  I  was,  for  I  knew  every  foot  of  it  almost ;  but 
nothing  could  I  sec  but  snow  falling  almost  like  in  a 
sheet  all  round  me,  so  that  I  could  only  see  a  few 
feet  each  way,  while  the  snow  where  I  stood  was 
nearly  up  to  my  knees.  I  listened,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  whistling  of  the  wind  ; 
I  shouted,  but  the  cry  sounded  muffled  and  close 
just  iis  if  I  had  been  in  a  cupboard  ;  then  1  walked 
a  little  one  way,  and  then  turned  and  went  an¬ 
other;  and  at  last,  to  my  horror,  I  found  that  I 
was  regularly  confused,  and  could  not  make  out  in 
which  direction  lay  town  or  village,  while  the  snow 
covered  in  every  footmark  in  a  very  few  min¬ 
utes. 

Now,  I  did  not  feel  alarmed,  only  bothered  and 
confused ;  for  I  felt  sure  that,  if  I  kept  on  walking, 
I  must  come  to  some  place  or  another  which  I  knew, 
unless  I  walked  right  out  on  to  the  great  waste, 
where  I  might  go  for  miles  and  miles  without  find¬ 
ing  a  house ;  but  I  was  hardly  likely  to  get  there, 
and  the  thing  1  most  cared  for  was  my  poor  gal  at 
home  getting  upset  about  me,  and  thinking  that  I ’d 
stopm'd  in  the  town  drinking  with  some  mates,  be¬ 
ing  Christmas  eve,  when  I ’d  promised  her  over  and 
over  again  most  faithfully  that  I ’d  always  have  my 
drop  of  beer  at  home. 

“  There ’s  no  danger,  that ’s  one  comfort,"  I  said, 
“  unlcj's  I  run  bang  into  the  canal ;  and  even  then  I 
shall  know  where  I  am,”  I  says,  “  so  that  won’t  be 
such  a  very  serious  matter”;  and  then  I  tried  again 
to  make  out  where  I  was,  but  the  snow  came  down 
more  than  ever ;  and  at  last,  feeling  worried  and 
cross,  I  started  off  afresh  as  hard  as  I  could  go, 
when  all  at  once  I  let  go  of  my  stick,  for  I  felt  one 
foot  slipping,  and,  as  I  felt  it  go,  a  fearful  thought 
came  across  my  mind.  With  an  agonized  cry,  I 
tried  to  recover  myself ;  but,  from  leaning  forward 
to  face  the  wind,  this  was  impossible,  and  then 
shrieking  out,  — 

“  My  God,  it ’s  the  old  pit !  ”  I  was  falling  and 
rolling  down  —  down  into  the  black  darkness. 

It  was  like  being  in  some  horrible  dream,  and  for 
a  moment  I  fancied  it  might  be ;  but  no,  there  I 
was  falling  faster  and  faster  for  a  length  of  time  that 
seemed  without  end,  as  I  waited  for  the  coming 
crash  when  I  reached  the  bottom  —  to  be  found 
afterwards  a  mutilated  corpse. 

1  thought  all  this,  and  much  more,  as  I  fell  down 
the  sloping  shaft  of  the  old  pit ;  and  then  came  a 
tremendous  splash  as  I  was  plunged  down  beneath 
the  icy  water  which  roared  and  thundered  in  my 


surface  of  the  water,  I  struck  out,  as  if  by  instinct, 
for  the  side,  and  then,  clinging  to  the  roughened 
wall  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  thrusr into  a 
sort  of  hole,  I  remained  for  a  few  seconds  panting 
and  half  mad,  up  to  my  neck  in  the  cold  water 
while  the  darkness  was  terrible. 


It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  horrible  thoughts 
that  came  hurrying  through  my  mind  as  if  to  unnerve 
me,  —  thoughte  of  foul  choliing  gases,  of  fearful 
things  swimming  about  in  the  black  water,  or  of 
horrid  monsters  lurking  in  its  terrible  depths  ready 
to  drag  mo  under  and  drown  me  ;  but,  worse  still, 
as  I  began  to  recover  mj  self  a  little,  were  the  calm¬ 
er  thoughts  of  the  length  of  time  I  could  hold  on 
there  without  becoming  numlied,  and  then  slipping 
off  and  drowning.  I  shouted,  and  the  sound  won't 


echoing  up  the  shaft  with  a  horrible  unearthly  tone 
that  made  me  tremble.  I  cried  again  and  again 


I  had  been  down  pit  after  pit  in  ray  time,  work¬ 
ing  in  the  shafts  at  the  wood  easing,  making  new  or 
repairing  the  old.  perhaps  half-way  down,  hanging  in 
a  cage  ;  or  I  had  been  working  at  the  traps  and  doors 
in  the  most  dangerous  parts,  where  you  might  hear 
the  ga.i  hissing  through  between  the  seams  of  black 
slaty  shale  :  but  I  never  before  knew  so  hideous  a 
sense  of  fear  as  came  over  me,  when,  rising  to  the 


till  I  was  ho.arse,  but  knew  all  the  while  that  it  was 
useless,  for  there  was  not  a  cottage  fbr  at  least  a 
mile,  and  then  terror  seemed  to  get  the  better  of 
me,  as  I  felt  that  there,  in  the  midst  of  that  fearful 
darkness,  I  must  drown,  and  then  sink  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  old,  old,  worn-out  coal-pit ;  while  no 
one,  not  even  my  poor  wife,  would  know  of  my 
fate. 

With  the  thoughts  of  my  wife,  came  thoughts  of 
the  pleasant  scene  I  had  so  lately  gazed  upon,  when 
something  almost  like  a  sob  seemed  to  come  from 
my  heart,  and  then  came  weak,  despairing  tears; 
but  I  roused  up  and  shouted  again  and  again,  throw¬ 
ing  my  head  back  to  try  and  see  the  mouth  of  the 
pit,  but,  though  imagination  peopled  the  d.arkness 
with  horrors,  there  wiis  nothing  around  but  the  in¬ 
tense  blackness ;  while,  to  -add  to  my  despair  and 
terror,  I  could  feel  that  my  hands  were  slowly  slip¬ 
ping  from  their  hold. 

Could  any  man  have  heard  me  down  there,  two 
hundred  feet  below  the  mouth,  it  must  have  been 
very  fearful,  for  during  the  next  minute  I  was 
shrieking  for  aid,  giving  vent  to  the  most  unearthly 
yells,  praying  aloud,  and  c^ing  for  mercy;  and 
then,  hoarse  and  worn  out,  I  felt  that  I  must  sink 
back,  and  I  did,  shrieking  and  struggling  savagely 
lor  life,  till’  the  cold  water  gurgled  over  my  mouth 
and  choked  back  my  cry.  Then,  for  a  lew  minutes, 
I  was  beating  the  water  franticly,  as  a  dog  beats 
it  when  it  cannot  swim ;  but  my  nerve  seemed  to 
come  once  more,  and  even  then,  in  the  midst  of 
that  horror  and  despair,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
of  myself  as  being  like  a  rat  in  a  well,  as  I  swam 
round  by  the  side  trying  to  find  a  place  to  hold  on 
by. 

I  swam  slowly  along,  striking  my  right  hand 
against  the  side  at  every  stroke,  but,  after  a  few 
strokes,  it  did  not  touch  anything ;  and  then,  strik¬ 
ing  out  more  boldly,  I  swam  on,  turning  to  the  right 
with  a  ray  of  hope  in  my  heart,  for  I  knew  that  I 
was  on  the  level  of  one  of  the  old  veins,  and,  though 
swimming  farther  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  yet 
I  had  not  the  horrible  depth  of  the  sh.ift  under  me, 
while  I  knew  that,  before  long,  I  should  find  bottom 
for  my  feet. 

All  at  once  my  hand  touched  the  side;  then  I 
raised  one  up,  and  could  touch  the  roof;  and  then, 
after  a  few  more  strokes,  I  let  my  feet  down  slowly, 
and  found  the  bottom,  but  the  water  was  to  my  lip ; 
still,  by  swimming  and  wading,  I  soon  stood  where 
it  was  only  to  my  middle ;  and  now,  pausing  to  rest 
for  a  while,  I  leaned  up  against  the  side,  and,  in  the 
reaction  that  came  on  again,  cried  weakly,  and  like 
the  despairing  wretch  I  was. 
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By  degrees,  the  heavy  panting  of  my  heart  grew 
less  painful,  while,  heated  with  the  exertion,  I  did 
not  feel  the  cold ;  but  soon  an  icy  chill  crept  over 
me  as  I  stood  there  listening  to  the  low  echoing 
“  drip,  drip,  drip  ”  of  the  water  far  away  to  my 
right.  Racking  thoughts,  too,  oppressed  me,  and, 
despairing,  I  felt  that  there  was  no  chance  of  my 
Iwing  discovered,  since,  to  keep  alive,  I  must  pene¬ 
trate  farther  into  the  mine,  though  even  from 
where  I  was  then,  it  was  doubtful  whether  my  voice 
could  be  beard. 

I  knew  very  well  where  I  was,  and  that  very 
little  traffic  lay  by  the  old  pit’s  mouth ;  while  the 
next  day  being  Christmas  made  the  chances  less. 
But  would  not  my  wife  give  the  alarm,  and  would 
not  there  be  a  search?  Surely,  I  thought,  there 
must  be  hope  yet;  and  then  in  a  disconnected, 
half-wild  way,  I  tried  to  offer  up  a  prayer  for  suc¬ 
cor.  Not  standing,  —  not  with  my  hand  resting 
upon  the  wall,  —  but  kneeling,  with  the  water  ris¬ 
ing  to  my  neck;  and  I  rose  again  stronger,  and 
better  able  to  think. 

And  now  I  began  to  look  within,  and  to  think  of 
the  dangers  I  had  to  encounter.  As  to  there  being 
things  swimming  about,  or  anything  terrible  to  at¬ 
tack  me,  my  common  sense  told  me  that  there  was 
no  cause  for  fear  in  that  direction ;  but  the  next 
thought  was  a  terrible  one,  and  my  breath  came 
thicker  and  shorter  as  I  seemed  to  feel  the  effect  of 
it  already,  —  “  Was  there  any  foul  gas  ?  ”  But  I 
found  that  I  could  still  breathe  freely,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  this  fear  went  off;  while,  summoning  up  my 
courage,  I  w.aded  on  “  splash-splash  ”  in  the  echoing 
darkness,  farther  and  farther  into  the  mine,  always 
with  the  water  growing  shallower  anil  shallower  as  I 
receded  from  the  shan;  and  at  last  I  stood  upon 
the  dry  bottom,  but  with  the  water  streaming  off 
me. 

The  place  did  not  feel  cold,  while  as  I  sat  down  I 
could  not  but  wish  that  my  clothes  were  dry,  for 
they  clung  to  me  till  I  stripped  a  part  of  them  off 
anil  wrung  out  the  water,  when  I  felt  on  putting 
them  on  again  comparatively  warm.  But  what  a 
position !  Trembling  there  in  the  midst  of  that  thick 
darkness,  with  a  wild  imagination  peopling  it  with 
every  imaginary  horror,  I  lay  despairing,  till,  with 
the  thought  strong  upon  me  that  I  was  buried  alive, 
I  began  to  run  recklessly  about,  now  dashing  myself 
violently  against  the  sides,  now  tripping  over  the 
fragments  that  had  fallen  from  the  roof,  till  at  last 
the  splashing  water  beneath  my  feet  warned  me  to 
go  back,  when,  with  my  head  feeling  almost  on  fire, 
I  crawled  back  to  lie  jianting  amongst  the  coal  and 
slate. 

All  at  once  I  recollected  the  tobacco,  and  put  a 
wet  piece  in  my  mouth,  and  after  a  time  it  seemed 
to  calm  me,  so  that  I  could  sit  and  think,  though  at 
times  I  would  have  given  worlds  io  have  run  away 
from  my  thoughts.  How  time  went  I  could  not  tell ; 
hut  it  seemcil  after  a  while  that  I  must  have  slept, 
for  I  leapt  up  all  at  once  with  the  fancy  strong  upon 
me  that  I  he.ard  Polly  calling ;  but  though  I  strained 
my  ears  to'  listen,  there  was  nothing  but  the  “  drip, 
drip  ”  of  the  water ;  while  I  feared  to  call  out,  for 
the  sound  went  echoing  along,  so  that  it  seemed  to 
be  repeated  again  and  again,  till  I  felt  to  creep  with 
dread. 

Many  hours  must  have  passed,  for  a  heavy,  dull, 
sleepy  feeling  oppressed  me  as  I  Lay  there,  numbed 
hodily  and  in  mind:  but  at  length  I  started  up  thor¬ 
oughly  awake,  feeling  certain  that  I  had  heard  a 
cry  which  seemed  to  have  whispered  like  in  my  ear. 


I  sat  up  trembling,  when  again  there  came  the 
shout  faintly  heard  as  it  came  along  the  top  of  the 
water,  and  then  I  gave  a  loud  despairing  shriek  for 
help  three  times,  and  then  fainted. 

When  I  came  to  again,  it  seemed  like  waking 
from  a  dream;  and  I  felt  that  confused  that  I 
could  hardly  believe  that  I  was  not  in  my  own 
room  at  home  ;  but  as  I  sat  up,  the  thought  of 
where  T  was  came  upon  me  again,  while  like  a 
faint,  buzzing,  whispering  noise,  I  could  hear 
voices.  To  rouse  up  and  give  a  tremendous  shout 
was  but  the  work  of  a  moment,  when  my  heart 
rose,  for  it  was  answered,  though  but  faintly,  and 
I  knew  that  I  was  being  sought  for,  and  sat  lis¬ 
tening. 

But  soon  I  grew  impatient  and  began  wading 
into  the  water,  so  as  to  be  once  more  nearer  to 
living  creatures ;  and  I  waded  on  and  on  till  the 
water  was  up  to  my  chin  and  I  could  hardly  stand, 
when  I  shouted  again,  and  now  I  could  hear  the 
reply  quite  plainly. 

After  a  while  I  saw  a  faint  light  flash  along  the 
wall,  and  knew  that  a  piece  of  something  burning 
had  been  cast  down  the  pit ;  and  then  again  and 
again  I  saw  similar  flashes,  while  I  stood  there  trem¬ 
bling  lest  I  should  sink  from  exhaustion  and  be 
drowned.  But  now  something  far  more  reviving 
came,  for,  like  a  star  shining  along  the  water,  I 
could  see  the  light  of  a  lantern  that  had  been  low¬ 
ered  down,  as  it  swung  slowly  about  at  the  month 
of  the  passage ;  while  at  length  close  by  it  I  saw 
something  move,  when  I  felt  choking,  as  I  knew  that 
a  man  had  been  lowered  down,  and  was  swinging 
beside  the  lantern ;  while,  when  his  voice  came 
ringing  along  the  passage  with  a  cheery  “  ^V’here 
are  you,  mate  ?  ”  for  a  few  moments  my  head  swam, 
and  I  could  n’t  answer. 

“  Can’t  you  get  to  me  ?  ”  he  says,  after  I  had  an¬ 
swered. 

“  No !  ”  I  says,  “  I  dare  n’t  try  to  swim  it.” 

“  Then  I  must,”  he  says ;  and  then  he  shouted 
out  “  Slack  out,”  and  an  echoing  splash  came  along 
to  my  ears.  “  How  far  is  it  ?  ”  lie  says. 

“  About  sixty  yards,”  I  gasped ;  and  fhen  he 
stopped  and  called  out  to  me  to  keep  up  my  heart, 
and  he  would  soon  be  back  ;  when  shouting  to  those 
above,  he  was  drawn  up  once  more,  and  it  seemed 
hours  before  I  heard  the  sound  of  his  voice  again ; 
and,  directly  after,  I  could  see  the  lantern  coming 
towards  me,  and  then  I ’ve  a  recollection  of  seeing 
some  one  with  a  light  splashing  about  in  the  water, 
and  of  having  something  tied  under  my  arms  which 
floated  me  up  till  I  was  pushed  along  to  the  mouth 
of  the  passage,  where  I  can  recollect  clinging  to  the 
rope  made  fast  round  me  ;  and  then  I  was  swinging 
about  and  knocking  against  the  rough  sides  of  the 
shaft,  while  a  voice  at  my  ear  kept  swing,  “  Cheer 
up,  matey !  ”  Then  in  a  sort  of  sleep  I  heard  people 
talking,  and  some  one  said,  “  Here,  catch  hold  of 
these  life-belts !  ”  and  it  seemed  like  the  voice  of  the 
man  who  came  down  to  me.  But  the  next  thing  I 
recollect  is  lying  in  my  own  bed,  with  some  one  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  side,  as  she  used  to  all  she  could  for  the 
next  three  days  ;  and  told  me,  she  did  at  last,  of  her 
horror  when  I  did  not  come  home,  and  of  the  search 
next  day;  but  there  were  no  footsteps  on  the  waste 
on  account  of  the  snow,  so  that  no  one  would  have 
searched  there,  had  not  a  boy  been  seen  with  my 
walking-stick,  which  he  had  found  sticking  up  in  the 
snow  by  the  old  pit’s  mouth,  just  as  I  must  have  left 
it  when  I  fell  into  the  fearful  gulf  which  held  me  for 
two  long  days ! 
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GAVARNI. 

From  a  modest  house  at  the  corner  of  the  Ave¬ 
nue  Bugeaud  and  the  Avenue  dc  rimpcratrice,  a 
thin-waisted  man,  vrith  a  very  grave  face,  wrapped 
in  a  black  velvet  gown,  would  of  late  watch  the 
crowds  of  happy  Parisians  driving  and  riding  to 
and  from  the  Bois  de  Boulc^e.  He  had  been 
among  them  many  a  year,  and  had  shone  io  their 
midst.  But  now  the  fashionable  man  had  with¬ 
drawn  himself  from  the  world.  His  beard  was  gray, 
and  he  had  a  cough  that  spoke  of  the  grave.  He 
had  been  a  gallant,  who  could  turn  a  compliment 
ex(|uisitely ;  a  wit,  whose  shafts  were  keen  and 
polished.  Not  only  with  his  pen,  but  also,  and 
chiefly,  with  his  pencil,  he  had  observed  the  men 
and  women  of  his  day,  their  passions  and  prej¬ 
udices  and  meannesses ;  and  he  had  so  emlxidied 
them  that  he  had  earned  for  himself,  albeit  not  of 
the  Academy  nor  conspicuous  on  the  Line  at  the 
annual  exhibitions,  a  fame  that  must  be  embodied 
in  the  history  of  his  period. 

Paul  Clievalier  was  a  working  engineer  at  Tarbes. 
It  will  surprise  many  who  have  met  him  in  society, 
and  must  therefore  have  admired  his  tact  and  grace 
and  distinguished  bearing,  to  hear  that  he  was  of 
the  working  class,  —  a  man  born  to  live  by  the  use 
of  his  strength ;  yet  it  was  so.  But  early  the  light 
of  his  genius  broke  through  his  humble  lot.  lie 
began  his  art-work  by  furnishing  drawings  to  the 
books  of  fashion.  This  working  engineer  had  a 
taste  for  the  elegant  and  the  refined  from  the  bef^n- 
ning.  After  a  while  Paul  Chevalier  was  emboldened 
to  semi  two  water-colored  drawings  to  the  Salon  in 
Paris.  M.  Germain  was  at  the  time  the  compiler  of 
the  Catalogue.  The  humble  artist’s  drawings  were 
remitted  from  Gavarnie.  M.  Germain  mistook  the 
name  of  the  place  for  the  name  of  tlie  artist,  and 
Paul  Chevalier’s  drawings  appeared  as  the  work  of 
M.  Gavariii.  The  pictures  made  a  hit;  and  Paul 
Chevalier,  with  a  laugh,  stuck  to  the  name  of  Ga¬ 
variii.  He  in  late  years,  when  he  was  a  fine  gentle¬ 
man,  made  a  fair  joke  on  the  subject.  A  lady,  who 
w;i.s  wont  to  labor  under  the  delusion  that  she  was  a 
wit,  one  day  asked  him  whether  he  was  cousin  to 
the  cascade  of  Gavarnie.  “Yes,  madame,”  the 
artist  answered,  “  I  am  cousin  issu  de  Germain.” 
Many  are  the  jokes  and  polished  sarcasms  whicl^ 
travel  still  about  French  society  as  those  of  Gavarni. 
At  the  height  of  his  renown  he  was  feted  and  ad¬ 
mired  ;  but  neither  the  adulation  nor  the  rapid  pace 
of  the  life  spoiled  him.  Light  and  sparkling  as  he 
could  be,  he  kept  always  a  serious  and  sober  back- 
grouiiil  to  his  mind.  M.  Jules  Claretie  describes 
this  ])ha.sc  of  him  by  saying  that  he  had  the  entrain 
of  the  Frenchman  with  the  phlegm  of  an  English¬ 
man  ;  that  it  was  a  drop  of  gin  in  a  glass  of  cham¬ 
pagne.  So  that  champagne  and  gin  express  the 
relative  values  of  the  French  and  the  English 
characters !  We  arc  obliged  to  M.  Jules  Claretie. 

Gavarni  was  in  his  prime  and  in  his  glory  from 
alxiut  1830  to  1818.  He  was  a  correct  and  grace¬ 
ful  artist,  a  keen  observer  of  character,  a  pictorial 
wit  and  satirist.  The  vices,  the  meannesses,  of  his 
time  were  illustrated  and  flagellated  by  his  practised 
pencil.  It  is  remarked  of  him,  and  to  his  honor, 
that  there  are  few,  if  any,  personalities  in  his  works. 
His  was  that  higher  observation  which,  from  a  cla.ss, 
can  embody  an  individual  type,  and  punish  a  pojm- 
lar  vice  or  weakness  without  making  a  seajjegoat. 
Gavarni’s  “  Masijues  et  Visages,”  his  “  Lorettes 
Vieillies,”  and  Ins  terrible  parents  and  children. 


will  live  not  only  as  finely  conceived  and  executed 
works,  but  also  as  admirable  and  most  authoritative 
material  for  the  historian.  Some  of  them,  indeed 
many  of  them,  present  the  naked  truths  of  a  disso¬ 
lute  society  so  sharply  that  we  shudder;  and  Ga- 
vami  meant  that  we  should  shudder.  This  was  the 
lesson  the  serious  man  who  stood  ever  upright  be¬ 
hind  his  comic  mask  insisted  upon  teaching.  It  has 
been  said  of  Gavarni  that  he  was  not  a  caricaturist, 
but  a  moralist.  It  is  nearer  the  truth  to  sr.y  that  he 
was  both  caricaturist  and  moralist.  He  did  not,  as 
we  have  observed,  caricature  individuals,  but  he  en¬ 
forced  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  type  he 
wished  to  produce  to  the  spectator’s  mind  by  exag¬ 
gerating  them.  Ergo,  he  was  a  caricaturist.  It 
will  be  remembered,  to  his  honor,  that  his  great 
qualities  were  always  employed  on  the  right  side ; 
that  if  be  painted  vice,  it  was  to  show  how  hideous 
she  was ;  that  if  he  took  learned  observations  in  the 
byways  and  slums  of  Paris  and  of  London,  his  mis¬ 
sion  was  not  merely  to  amuse  the  badauds  of  the 
Boulevards. 

Gavarni  delighted  in  the  new  world  London 
openetl  upon  him  when  he  came  among  us  in  1849. 
His  pencil  revelled  in  the  picturesque  miseries  of  St. 
Giles’s  and  Whitechapel,  as  well  as  in  the  elegancies 
of  the  West  End.  He  studied  all  the  shifting  phases 
of  our  social  life  with  ardor.  He  made  his  country¬ 
men  acquainted  with  the  multitude  of  our  low  games, 
and  the  dismal  habits  and  predicaments  of  our  un¬ 
informed  and  under-fed  pojmlatlon.  But  he  never 
caught  the  British  type.  Ills  Englishmen  are  stage 
Englishmen.  He  got  far  beyond  the  stupidities  of 
the  old  French  caricaturists,  .and  even  the  majority 
of  French  caricaturists  of  our  own  time,  whose  only 
idea  of  an  Englishman  is  a  m.an  with  a  hook  nose 
and  two  fangs  jirotruding  from  his  upper  lip.  Even 
Gustave  Dore  is  satisfied  with  copying  the  ancient 
absurdity.  Gavarni,  we  repeat,  studied  hard  to 
catch  our  English  faces ;  but  we  have  only  to  com¬ 
pare  his  people  of  the  London  streets  with  those  of 
Leech  to  see  what  little  way  he  made. 

But  at  home  Gavarni  was,  at  least,  the  equal  of 
I^eech.  Gavarni  was  tlie  accomplished  artist.  He 
had  a  grace  which  I.«cch  never  studied  to  reach. 
The  e.xact  position  in  the  world  of  each  of  his  fig¬ 
ures  is  a.s  plainly  tolil  by  the  magic  strokes  of  his 
pencil  as  it  could  be  in  pages  of  description.  Ga¬ 
varni  was,  moreover,  a  facile  and  graceful  writer. 
His  letters  on  England,  which  arc  scattered  hither 
and  thither,  are  said  to  be  full  of  point  and  just  ob¬ 
servation. 

Gavarni  called  the  sombic  house  from  which,  a 
shattered  man,  he  watched  the  brilliant  company  of  ! 
Paris  pass  to  the  Bois,  his  tomb ;  and  in  this  tomb  ! 
he  would  lift  the  green  serge  from  Ixd'ore  his  window  ! 
and  still  admire  the  grace  over  which  his  pencil  had 
loved  to  linger.  In  this  retreat  he  lost  his  son,  and 
tlie  sorrow  liastened  him  on  his  own  long  journey. 

A  little  while  ago  he  was  persuaded  to  go  to  Auteuil 
for  better  air,  and  at  Auteuil  on  the  23d  of  Novem¬ 
ber  this  better  air  received  his  last  breath. 
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proportion  to  the  resolutions  which  had  been  growing 
up  in  his  mind,  and  gaining  strength  and  fixedness 
with  each  day’s  absence  from  the  old  accustomed 
scenes  of  dissipation  and  sources  of  temptation. 
Like  all  persons  of  similar  temperament,  be  was 
easily  overcome  by  agitation,  ana  his  eager  nature 
led  him  to  anticipate  evil  as  readily  as  it  caused  him 
to  enjoy  good  thoroughly.  He  was  a  strong  man 
physically,  but  .a  sickening,  weak  shudder,  such  as 
might  have  shaken  a  woman,  shook  him  as  he  read 
the  few  formal  lines  which  conveyed  to  him  so  much 
more  than  their  writer  had  known  or  intended. 
Was  it  all  to  be  in  vain  ?  Was  the  golden  time, 
the  precious  opportunity,  gone  by  forever  ?  Was 
she  to  die,  or  to  die  to  him  at  least,  and  never  to 
know  that  his  repentance  had  been  real,  that  the 
lesson  had  been  effectual,  that  the  reform  had  been 
inaugurated  ? 

The  terms  in  which  Mr.  Carruthers  had  written 
to  his  step-son  were  as  vague  as  they  were  formal, 
and  the  uncertainty  to  which  the  letter  condemned 
him  was  as  agonizing  as  tlie  misery  which  it  pro¬ 
duced.  Where  was  she?  He  did  not  know;  he 
hail  no  means  of  knowing.  How  great  were  her 
sufferings  ?  How  imminent  was  her  danger  ?  Tliese 
points  were  beyond  the  reach  of  his  investigation, 
lie  knew  that  he  was  to  blame  for  his  mother’s  ill¬ 
ness;  he  saw  .all  things  now  in  a  new  and  clear 
light,  and  though  his  was  no  miraculous  reformation, 
no  sudden  transformation  from  sinner  to  saint,  but 
nitlier  an  evidence  of  mental  growth  and  refinement 
under  the  influence  of  a  new  order  of  feelings, 
working  on  a  singularly'  pliable  temperament,  George 
Dallas  was  so  different  to  what  he  had  been  that  he 
shrank  not  only  with  disgust  but  with  wonder  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  perverse  folly  which  had 
led  to  such  results.  He  had  always  been  dissipated, 
worthless,  and  ungrateful,  he  tliought ;  why  had  he 
never  realized  the  guilt  of  being  so  before  ?  Why, 
indeed  ?  Having  been  blind,  now  he  .saw,  having 
been  foolish,  he  liad  become  wise.  Tlie  ordinary 
e.xperience,  after  all,  but  which  every'  man  and  wo¬ 
man  believes  in  his  or  her  case  e.xceptional,  had 
come  to  this  young  man,  but  had  come  laden  with 
exceedingly  bitter  grief.  With  swift,  sudden  fear, 
too,  and  stinging  selMistrust ;  for  if  his  mother  were 
indeed  lost  to  him,  the  great  motive,  a  real  one, 
however  tardily  acknowledged,  would  be  lost  too, 
and  then  how  should  he,  how  could  he,  answer  for 
himself  ? 

Just  then,  in  the  first  keenness  of  his  suffering,  in 
the  first  thrill  of  fear  which  the  sense  of  impending 
punishment  sent  through  him,  he  did  not  think  of 
his  love,  he  drew  no  strength,  no  counsel,  no  conso¬ 
lation  from  it;  the  only  image  before  his  mind  was 
that  of  his  mother,  long  bowed  down,  and  now 
liroken,  under  the  accumulated  load  of  grief  and 
disappointment  which  he  had  laid  upon  her.  Sir. 
Carruthers  had  acted  characteristically,  George 
thought,  in  writing  to  him,  as  he  had  done,  merely 
telling  him  of  his  mother’s  illness  and  removal,  but 
giving  him  no  address,  affording  him  no  opportunity 
of  writing  to  her.  So  much  he  had  done  for  his  own 
conscience,  and  credit’s  sake,  not  actuated  by  any' 
sympathy'  for  him.  The  old  anger  towards  his  step¬ 
father,  the  old  temptation  to  lay  the  blame  of  all  his 
own  ill-conduct  on  Air.  Carruthers,  to  regard  his 
b.mishment  from  Poynings  as  cause  rather  than 
effect,  arose  fiercely  in  George’s  heart,  as  he  read 
the  curt  sentences  of  the  letter  over  and  over  again  ; 
but  they  were  met  and  conquered  by  a  sudden 
softened  remembrance  of  his  mother’s  appeal  to  him 


for  a  just  judgment  of  her  husband,  whom  she  loved, 
and  the  better  nature  of  the  young  man,  newly  and 
strongly  aroused,  got  the  victory. 

“  No,  no,”  he  said.  Impetuously  and  aloud,  “  he ’s 
not  to  blame  ;  the  fault  is  mine,  and  If  I  am  never 
to  have  the  chance  of  telling  her  the  truth,  1  ’ll  tell 
it  to  myself  at  all  events.” 

(ieorge’s  resolution  to  go  to  England  was  soon 
taken.  He  must  know  more  tliau  Air.  Carruthers 
had  told  him,  and  only'  at  Poynings  could  he  learn 
it.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  Airs.  Brookes 
might  have  accompanied  his  mother  abroad.  His 
impulsive  nature  rarely  permitted  him  to  foresee 
any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  design  or  a  desire,  and 
he  acted  in  this  instance  with  his  usual  headlong 
precipitation. 

^Vllcn  George  Dallas  reached  London,  he  found 
he  would  have  just  sullicient  time  to  go  to  South 
Alolton  Street  and  see  Boutli  or  Harriet  for  a  lew 
minutes,  before  he  could  catch  a  train  for  Amherst. 
Arrived  at  liouth’s  former  residence,  he  was  sur- 
jiriseJ  to  observe,  as  he  got  out  of  a  hansom,  that  a 
card,  displayed  in  the  jiarlor  window,  announced 
“  A  drawing-room  floor  to  let.”  The  hall  door  was 
ojicncd  at  bis  summons,  with  unusual  alacrity',  and 
in  reply  to  his  inijuiry,  tlie  servant,  a  newly  engaged 
one  who  had  never  seen  him  before,  informed  him 
that  Air.  and  Airs.  liouth  had  “  left,”  and  were  to  be 
found  at  Queen  Stre-et,  Alayfair.  George  stood,  for 
a  moment,  irresolute  in  surprise,  and  the  servant  re¬ 
peated  the  address,  fancying  he  had  not  heard  her. 
Ills  face  was  towards  the  open  door,  and  he  turned 
his  head  sharply  round,  as  a  boy’s  voice  said,  in  a 
peculiar  pert  tone  which  had  an  odd  indefinite 
familiarity  for  his  ear, — 

“  Any  letters  for  Air.  Ronth  to-day'.  Alary'  Jane  ? 
’cos,  if  so,  hand  ’em  over.” 

The  speaker  was  Air.  James  Swain,  who  had  come 
up  liehind  George  Dallas  unperecived,  and  who, 
when  he  saw  the  young  man’s  face,  gave  an  involun¬ 
tary  start,  and  dropped  his  saucy  manner  on  the 
instant. 

“  Yi's,  there ’s  three  letters  and  a  eirc’lar  for  Air. 
Routh,”  replied  Alary  Jane,  in  a  sulkv  tone;  “.and 
missis  says  as  she  hopes  Air.  Routh  will  put  his  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  paper  or  something,  for  people  is  always 
a  coinin’  and  makin’  us  think  as  they  ’re  loilgers.” 
Then  with  a  glance  at  George,  which  seemed  to  im¬ 
ply  that  he  might  not  have  been  considered  ineligible 
in  that  capacity,  Mary  .lane  went  to  fetch  the  letters, 
and  Dallas  addressed  Jim  Swain. 

“  Are  you  going  back  to  Air.  Routh’s  direct  ?  ”  he 
.asked. 

'•  Yes,  sir,”  answered  .Jim.  “  I  come  every'  day, 
since  they'  ’ve  been  gone,  to  see  after  letters  and 
messages.” 

“  Then  you  can  take  a  message  from  me,”  said 
George,  ]X)inting  the  observation  with  a  sixpence. 
“  Tell  Mr.  Routh  Air.  Ball.as  has  come  to  London, 
having  heanl  bad  news,  and  has  gone  to  his  mother’s 
house.  You  won’t  forget  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir,  I  won’t  I'orget,”  s.aid  Jim,  in  a  tone  of 
satisfactory  assurance. 

“  Say  I  expect  to  get  back  to-morrow,  and  will 
come  to  see  him  at  once.  Air.  Dallas,  —  that ’s  my 
name,  remember.” 

George  then  jumped  into  the  hansom  again,  and 
was  driven  away  to  the  railway  station. 

“  Air.  Dallas,”  said  Jim  Swain  to  himself  .as  he 
walked  slowly  down  the  street,  carry'ing  the  letters 
confided  to  him  by  Mary  Jane,  “  that ’s  your  name, 
is  it  ?  I  wonder  wot  you ’ve  bin  up  to,  and  where 
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you ’ve  bin  up  to  it  ?  I  shall  tell  her  the  gent’s 
message, — not  him.” 

Tlie  night  had  fallen  upon  the  woods  and  fields 
of  Poynings,  and  no  light  gleamed  from  the  stately 
old  house,  save  one  ray,  which  shone  through  the 
open  window  of  the  housekeeper’s  room.  By  the 
casement  sat  George  Dallas,  his  arm  upon  the  win¬ 
dow-sill,  his  head  leaning  against  his  hand,  the  cool 
fresh  air  of  the  summer  night  coming  gratefully  to 
his  flushed  and  heated  face.  Opposite  and  close  to 
him  sat  Mrs.  Brookes,  still  wearing,  though  their 
conference  had  lasted  many  hours,  the  look  of  agi¬ 
tation  beyond  the  strength  to  bear  it  which  is  so 
painful  to  see  on  the  faces  of  the  aged. 

All  had  been  explained  between  the  old  woman 
and  the  prodigal  son  of  her  beloved  mistress,  and 
the  worst  of  her  fears  had  been  dispelled.  George 
had  not  the  guilt  of  murder  on  his  soul.  The  chain 
of  circumstances  was  indeed  as  strong  as  ever,  but 
the  old  woman  did  not  retain  the  smallest  fear. 
His  word  had  reassured  her,  —  indeed,  the  first 
glance  at  his  face,  in  the  midst  of  the  terror  and 
surprise  of  their  meeting,  had  at  once  and  forever 
put  her  apprehensions  to  flight.  Innocence  of  lhat, 
at  least,  was  in  his  face,  in  his  hurried,  agitated 
greeting,  in  the  bewilderment  with  which  he  heard 
her  allusion  to  her  letter,  in  his  total  unconscious¬ 
ness  of  tho  various  emotions  which  tore  her  heart 
among  them.  She  saw,  she  foresaw,  no  explanation 
of  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  liital  mis¬ 
take  she  had  made ;  she  saw  only  that  her  boy  was 
innocent,  and  the  vastness,  the  intensity,  of  the  relief 
sufficed,  in  the  first  moments  of  their  meeting,  to 
deprive  it  of  the  horror  and  bitterness  with  which, 
had  she  had  any  anticipation  of  such  an  event,  she 
would  have  regarded  it  But  the  first  relief  and 
the  full  explanation  —  .all  that  George  had  to  tell 
her,  all  she  had  to  tell  him  —  could  not  change  the 
facts  as  regarded  Mrs.  Carruthers,  could  not  alter 
the  irrevocable,  the  miserable  past. 

“  When  the  first  confusion,  excitement,  and  inco¬ 
herent  mutual  (juestioning  h.ad  given  way  to  a  more 
settled  and  satisfactory  conversation,  Mrs.  Brookes 
told  George  all  that  h<ad  occurred,  —  the  visit  of  the 
official  gentleman  from  London,  the  servants’  version 
of  his  business,  the  interview  between  Mr.  Carru¬ 
thers  (ind  Evans,  and  the  suspicion  and  fear,  only 
too  reasonable,  to  which  all  the  unfortunate  cir¬ 
cumstances  had  given  rise. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  George  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the  old  woman’s 
narrative,  and  came  to  realize  how  overwhelming 
was  the  presumption  against  him.  By  degrees  he 
began  to  recall  the  circumstances  which  had  imme¬ 
diately  preceded  and  followed  his  clandestine  visit 
to  Poynings.  He  recalled  the  remarks  he  h.ad  heard 
at  the  Mercury  office ;  he  remembered  that  there 
had  been  some  talk  of  a  murder,  and  that  he  had 
paid  no  attention  to  it,  but  had  gone  away  .as  soon 
as  possible  anil  never  given  the  matter  another 
thought.  To  find  himself  implicated  in  a  crime  of 
so  terrible  a  nature,  to  find  that  circumstances  had 
brought  him  in  contact  with  such  a  deed,  filled  him 
with  horror  and  stupefaction ;  to  know  that  ’  his 
mother  had  been  forced  to  conceive  such  a  suspicion 
was,  even  without  the  horrible  addition  of  the  efl’ect 
produced  on  her,  suffering  far  greater  than  he  had 
ever  known.  He  felt  giddy,  sick,  and  bewildered, 
and  could  but  look  piteously  at  his  faithful  old 
friend,  with  a  white  face  and  wild,  haggard  eyes. 

“  She  believed  it  he  said  again  and  ag.ain. 


“  No,  George,  no ;  she  only  feared  it,  and  she 
could  not  bear  the  fear;  no  wonder,  for  I  could 
hardly  bear  it,  and  I  am  stronger  than  she  is,  and 
not  your  mother,  after  all.  But  just  think,  George. 
You  bought  the  coat  from  Evans,  and  the  man  who 
wore  that  coat  was  seen  in  the  company  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  man  the  last  time  he  was  seen  alive.  I  knew 
there  must  be  some  dreadful  mistake.  I  knew  you 
never  lifted  your  hand  against  any  man’s  life,  and 
that  some  one  else  must  have  got  possession  of  the 
coat ;  but  your  mother  said  no,  that  you  had  worn 
it  when  she  saw  you  at  Amherst,  and  nothing  could 
remove  the  impression.  George,  what  did  you  do 
with  the  coat  you  bought  at  Evans’s  ?  ” 

“  I  had  it  down  here,  sure  enough,”  answered 
George,  “  and  I  did  wear  it  when  she  lost  saw  me. 

I  left  it  at  Mr.  Routh’s  afterwards,  by  mistake,  and 
took  one  of  his  abroad  with  me  ;  but  this  is  a  horrid 
mystery  altogether.  ^V^lo  is  the  man  who  has  been 
murdered  ?  What  is  the  motive  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  tell  you  that,  George,”  said  Mrs. 
Brookes  ;  “  but  I  will  give  you  the  papers,  and  then 
you  will  know  all,  and  you  will  understand  how 
much  she  suffered.” 

The  old  woman  left  George  alone  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  while  she  went  to  her  bedroom  to  get  the  news¬ 
papers  which  she  locked  securely  away  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  trunk.  During  her  absenee  the  young  man 
strode  about  the  room  distractedly,  trying  in  vain 
to  collect  his  thoughts  and  set  them  down  steadily 
to  the  solution  of  the  terrible  mystery  which  sur¬ 
rounded  him. 

“  Here  they  are,  George,”  said  Ellen,  .os  she  en¬ 
tered  the  room  and  handed  him  a  roll  of  newspapers. 

“  Sit  down  here,  by  the  window,  and  try  to  read 
them  quietly.  I  must  leave  you  now,  and  tell  the 
servants  who  you  are,  and  that  you  are  going  to 
stay  here  to-night :  there  must  be  no  concealment 
now  ;  thank  Goil,  it ’s  not  wanted  any  longer.  Pei> 
haps  out  of  all  this  evil  good  may  come,  my  boy.” 

lie  had  sat  down  by  the  window,  and  was  eagerly 
opening  the  roll  of  papers,  and  seeking  the  account 
of  the  murder.  Mrs.  Brookes  paused  by  his  side 
for  a  moment,  laid  her  withered  hand  gently  on  his 
hair,  and  then  left  him.  A  moment  after  he  started 
up  from  his  chair,  and  cried  out,  — 

“  Good  God  !  the  man  was  Deane  !  ” 

'Pile  shock  of  this  discovery  was  extreme.  Wholly 
unable  as  he  had  been  to  account  for  the  coinci¬ 
dence  which  Mrs.  Brookes’s  imperfect  story  (for, 
like  most  jiersons  of  her  class,  she  was  an  unskilful 
narrator  of  facts)  h.ad  unfolded  to  him,  he  had  never 
lupposed  his  connection  with  it  real,  and  now  he 
saw  it  all,  .and  in  a  moment  perceived  the  gravity 
of  his  situation.  The  nameless  man  whom  he  had 
seen  so  often,  and  yet  known  so  slightly ;  concern¬ 
ing  whom  he  had  speculated  often  and  candessly; 
whom  no  one  had  recognized ;  whose  singular  dress 
the  waiter  at  the  tavern  had  dc.«cribed  in  his  evi¬ 
dence;  the  date;  all  was  conclusive.  The,  man 
murdered  was  Deane.  But  who  was  the  mur¬ 
derer?  I  low  was  it  that  no  one  had  recognized 
the  body  ?  With  all  his  mysterious  ways,  in  spite 
of  the  c.allous  selfishness  which  had  rendered  him 
indifferent  to  companionship  save  in  the  mere  pur¬ 
suit  of  his  pleasures,  it  seemed  wonderful  that  no 
6nc  should  have  been  able  to  identify  him. 

“  There ’s  Kouth,  now,”  said  George  to  himself, 
“  he  must  have  heaiil  of  the  finding  of  the  body,  he 
must  have  re.ad  the  description  of  the  dress ;  he 
may  have  seen  the  man’s  fur  coat  before,  though  I 
never  did.  To  be  sure,  he  did  not  dine  with  us  that 
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under  the  roof  of  the  old  bouse  at  Po^nings,  but  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  found  him  on  his  way 
back  to  town. 

When  Clare  Carruthers,  mounted  on  Sir  Lancelot 
and  escorted  by  Caesar,  arrived  at  Foynings,  on  the 
following  ailemoon,  she  was  surprised  to  find  Mrs. 
Brookes  looking  well  and  cbeerfuL  The  girl  had 
brought  good  news.  Mrs.  Carruthers  had  borne  the 
Journey  well,  and  it  was  proposed  that  she  should 
leave  Paris  and  proceed  to  the  South  of  France 
after  the  interval  of  a  week.  Clare  roamed  over 
the  house  and  gardens  as  usual.  She  was  beautiful 
as  ever,  but  with  a  new  and  graver  beauty  tlian  of 
old.  There  was  no  observant  eyo  to  mark  the 
change,  no  kindred  spirit  to  note  and  share  the 
girl’s  trouble.  She  was  quite  alone.  When  she  re¬ 
turned  from  her  ramble,  and  while  her  horse  was 
being  brought  round,  she  went  to  Mrs.  Brookes’s 
room  to  bid  her  good  by.  The  old  woman  took 
two  letters  out  of  her  desk,  and  said,  — 

“Do  you  remember  these  letters.  Miss  Carru¬ 
thers  'i  You  brought  them  to  me  when  Mrs. 
Carruthers  was  first  taken  ilL” 

“  Yes,  I  remember.  What  of  them  ?  ”  Clare 
answered,  carelessly. 

“  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  enclose  them  in 
a  large  envelop,  and  direct  them  to  Mr.  George 
Dallas  for  me  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,”  said  Clare ;  but  she  looked  a  little 
surprised,  for  Mrs.  Brookes  wix>te  remarkably  well 
for  a  person  of  her  class. 

“  I  wrote  to  him  lately,”  said  Mrs.  Brookes,  “  and 
the  letter  did  not  reach  him ;  so  1  suppose  1  directed 
it  indistinctly.” 

Clare  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  in  a  large  bold 
hand  wrote  the  address  which  Harriet  had  given 
upon  the  envelope. 

“  You  are  sending  Mr.  Dallas  these  letters,  tliat 
he  may  read  them,  as  his  mother  is  unable  'i  ”  asked 
Clare,  to  whom  the  forbidden  subject  of  Mrs.  Car- 
ruthers’s  son  always  oifered  more  or  less  temptation. 

“  Yes,  ma’am,”  replied  the  old  woman ;  “  I  am 
pretty  sure  they  come  from  Mr.  Felton,  and  ought 
to  be  seen  to.” 

“  And  who  is  Jlr.  Felton  ?  ”  said  Clare,  rising  and 
laying  down  her  pen.  “  I  ’ll  post  them  as  1  pass 
through  the  village,”  she  added. 

“Mr.  Felton  is  Mrs.  Carruthers’s  brother,”  said 
Mrs.  Brookes.  “  He  has  been  in  America  many 
years,  but  she  said  something  lately  about  his  com¬ 
ing  home.” 

Clare  said  no  more,  but  took  her  leave,  and  went 
her  way.  She  j)osted  the  packet  for  George  Dallas 
at  the  village,  and  as  she  rode  on,  her  fair  face  bore 
the  impress  of  a  painful  recollection.  She  wa.s 
thinking  of  the  morning  on  which  she  had  ventured 
to  send  the  warning  to  him  who  was  so  unworthy  of  | 
the  fancies  she  had  cherished,  —  him  of  whom  she 
could  not  think  without  a  shudder,  of  whom  she 
hardly  dared  to  think  at  all.  When  the  post  was 
delivered  the  following  morning  at  the  Sycamores,  a 
large  packet  was  placed  before  Miss  Carruthers.  It 
was  directed  to  her,  and  contained  two  numbers  of 
the  Piccadilly,  with  two  instalments  of  George’s 
serial  story,  and  on  the  fly-leaf  of  one  were  the 
words,  “From  Paul  Ward.” 

[To  be  oontinoed.] 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Pagliano,  the  largest  theatre  in  Florence, 
has  been  filled  recently  by  large  audiences,  drawn 

[ 


by  the  excellent  acting  of  Ernesto  Rossi  in  the  char¬ 
acters  of  Hamlet  and  Othclla 

Mr.  Hepworth  Ihxox’s  new  work,  the  title  of 
which  is  “  New  America,”  will  be  published  in  Lon¬ 
don  on  the  Ist  of  January. 

Mr.  Darwin,  author  of  “  The  Origin  of  Spe¬ 
cies,”  has  sent  a  subscription  of  £  10  to  the  Jamaica 
Committee,  for  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Eyre. 

In  the  first  number  of  Trollope’s  new  serial  story, 
“  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset,”  we  are  introduced  to 
several  very  old  acquaintances  —  the  Arabians,  the 
Dumbellows,  the  Grantieys,  and  the  Thornes,  and 
the  Proudies.  Some  new  characters  there  are  of 
course,  and  these  jiromise  to  become  friendly. 

A  MONUMENTAL  statuc  is  about  to  be  erected  at 
Feltre,  in  Italy,  to  Panfilo  Castalai,  of  that  town,  the 
inventor  of  movable  printing  type,  llic  statue, 
which  is  completed,  is  by  tlie  sculptor  Corti,  of 
Milan,  and,  at  its  inauguration,  a  festival  of  Italian 
printers  will  be  held  at  Feltre. 

IIipPornAOY  is  making  rapid  progress  in  P.iris. 
”1110  number  of  establishments  for  the  sale  of  liorse- 
flesh  is  rapidly  increasing,  especially  in  the  poorer 
quarters  of  the  city,  and  epicures  are  of  opinion  that 
an  over-driven  cab-horse  will  soon  btwme  as  popu¬ 
lar  a  delicacy  as  a  hunted  liare. 

The  Leedf  Mercury  says  that  the  world  will 
probably  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  new  poem 
from  Mr.  Robert  Browning  next  spring.  “  It  is  no 
slight  thing,  nor  is  it  a  collection  of  small  poems 
that  he  is  now  bringing  to  a  close ;  but  a  great  work 
of  many  thousand  lines.  It  is  fbundwl  on  a  medisj- 
val  Roman  story  which  has  fascinated  the  jwet.” 

The  Faculty  of  Paris  has  just  conferred  tlie 
degree,  of  “  Bachcliere-cs-Scieiices  ”  on  a  young 
lady  named  Mdlle.  ]Marie  Brassetti.  In  France 
there  are  several  feminine  Bachelors  of  Letters,  but 
the  present  is  only  the  second  lady  wlio  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  passing  an  examination  in  sciences  before 
the  Faculty.  The  first  obtained  her  diploma  about 
two  years  ago. 

In  a  paper  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Drs.  Pdcholier  and  Saint  Pierre  give  an  account  of 
a  poisonous  plant,  called  Bonndoo  by  the  natives  of 
Gaboon."  “  It  is  a  curious  fact,”  remarks  Galiyuani, 
“  that  ‘judgments  of  God,’  so  common  in  Europe  dur¬ 
ing  the  Middle  Ages,  exist,  and,  for  aught  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  may  have  existed  for  thousantls  of  years 
in  Africa.  Boondoo  is  the  poison  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  Gaboon.  The  prisoner  is  made  to  swallow 
a  dose  of  it ;  if  he  dies,  ho  is  deemed  guilty,  and  if 
he  recovers,  innocent.  Of  course  this  sort  of  trial  is 
subject  to  countless  frauds,  and  we  doubt  not  the 
blaek  gentleman  intrusted  with  the  administering 
of  the  drug  makes  a  good  thing  of  it.” 

The  deaths  of  six  Frenchmen,  all  of  some  note, 
have  been  chronicled  by  the  Paris  press  within  the 
space  of  two  da^s.  First,  the  Baron  de  Barante, 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  an  ambassador 
under  the  monarchy  of  July,  but  better  known  for 
his  “  Lives  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  ”  and  his 
“  History  of  the  Directory.”  Secondly,  M.  de  Boi- 
lay,  who  was  associated  with  M.  Thiers  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Constitulionnel  during  its  palmy  days, 
and  who  afterwards  became  editor  of  that  once  cele¬ 
brated  journal,  and  rose  from  the  position  of  a  jour- 
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nalist  to  that  of  Councillor  of  State.  Thirdly,  M. 
Louis  Cormenin,  former  editor  of  the  Moniteur  and 
of  the  Revue  de  Paris,  and  ion  of  the  noted  Mai^ 
quia  de  Cormenin,  who,  under  the  signature  of 
Timon,  kept  up  for  years  a  series  of  incewant  and 
most  bitter  attacks  against  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe,  until  almost  the  very  hour  of  its  fall. 
Fourthly,  M.  Victor  Chanvin,  novelist  and  journal¬ 
ist,  and  for  a  loiv  period  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Presse.  Next,  MT  Bache,  a  once  celebrated  comic 
actor  at  the  Th^Atre  Fran^ais,  the  Varietes,  the 
Vaudeville,  and  Les  Bouffes  Parisienncs,  who  drew 
his  last  breath  on  the  straw  pallet  of  a  Paris  hos¬ 
pital.  And  finally,  Gavami. 

M.  Bazix,  favorably  known  for  his  photographic 
researches,  has  contrived  a  very  ingenious  submarine 
photographic  studio,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  take 
photographs  of  sunken  ships,  rocks,  &c.  The  cham¬ 
ber  is  provided  with  lens-shaped  water-tight  win¬ 
dows,  and  by  means  of  the  electric  light,  the  objects 
to  be  photographed  are  higly  illuminated.  M.  Bazin 
is  able  to  remain  about  ten  minutes  in  his  submarine 
chamber,  and  has  produced  several  clear  and  well- 
defined  photographic  pictures  of  objects  at  the  great 
depth  of  three  hundred  feet. 

The  Prince  de  Ligne,Bays  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
is  the  happy  possessor  td"  a  curiosity  of  literature 
which  ought  not  to  be  withheld  from  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  Exhibition.  It  consists  of  a  book  neither  writ¬ 
ten  nor  printed,  which  bears  the  title  “Liber  Pas- 
sionis  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  cum  characteribiis  nulla 
materia  composita.”  All  the  letters  are  cut  out  of 
the  finest  vellum  and  pasted  on  blue  paper,  and  the 
reading  is  as  easy  as  that  of  the  best  types.  The 
precision  with  which  these  very  small  characters  are 
cut  excites  unbounded  admiration  for  the  patience 
of  their  author.  The  German  Emperor  Rudolf  II. 
is  said  to  have  offered,  in  1G40,  the  enormous  sum 
of  11,000  ducats  for  this  curious  work  of  art. 
Strangely  enough,  the  book  bears  the  Engli.sh  arms, 
though  it  is  supposed  never  to  have  been  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

We  read  in  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the  .1/orn- 
ing  Star:  “  Archaeologists  have  been  thrown  into 
a  state  of  immense  excitement  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  last  week  of  an  iron  bo.x,  filled  with  car¬ 
tularies  and  diplomas  on  parchment,  among  a  pile 
of  old  chests  in  the  muniment  room  of  the  Louvre. 
These  historical  treasures  bear  the  date  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  The  work  of  deciphering  them 
has  been  intrusted  to  one  of  the  most  talented  palc- 
ogr.iphists  of  the  day,  who  is,  moreover,  a  member  of 
the  Institute.  The  most  profound  secrecy  has  been 
enjoined  on  this  erudite  gentleman,  who  has  under¬ 
taken  to  abstain  from  revealing  any  portions  of  these 
documents  till  the  work  of  deciphering  the  whole 
contents  of  the  chest  is  finished.  He  has  been  re- 
f(uestcd  to  work  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  that 
the  curiosity  of  the  literary  world  may  be  satisfied 
in  the  shortest  time.” 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  67o6e  has  been 
reproducing  and  commenting  on  some  remarks  in  a 
French  paper  on  the  earnings  of  dramatists,  authors, 
and  journalists  in  France.  According  to  the  native 
authority,  there  arc  political  writers  on  some  of  the 
daily ’papers  of  Pans  who  get  £40  a  month  for 
writing  the  summary  of  news  called  the  bulletin; 
and  the  correspondent  of  the  Globe  adds,  that  as 


the  bulletin  is  divided  between  three  or  four  writers, 
the  work  they  do  for  the  £  40  is  little.  “  The  article 
says  that  on  the  Journal  des  Dibats  Jules  Janin  gets 
£  10  a  feuilleton;  it  does  not  say  that  two  or  three 
of  the  political  writers  of  that  distinguished  journal 
have  a  retaining  fee  of  £  200  per  annum,  and  are 
paid  liberally  t^ides  for  everjr  article  they  write. 
It  sa^s  that  some  journals  pay  principally  by  the  line ; 
but  It  does  not  say  that,  when  an  article  amounts  to 
£  2,  the  lines  that  follow  are  not  counted.  It  says 
that  the  rate  per  line  is  from  1^/.  to  2^d. ;  but  it 
sometimes  falls  to  a  Id.,  and  at  others  rises  to  3d. 
If  I  mistake  not,  the  Debats  gives  3d.  a  line  for  po¬ 
litical  articles.  (I  count  a  sou  as  a  halfpenny, 
though  in  reality  it  is  a  shade  less.)  The  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  which  is  equal  to  our  quarterlies,  and 
even  more  renowned  than  they,  pays  very  badly,  — 
only  £  8  a  sheet ;  and  its  sheets,  from  the  type  em¬ 
ployed,  absorb  an  outrageous  mass  of  ‘  copy,’  as  some 
of  its  writers,  in  the  bitterness  of  their  hearts,  have 
told  me,  Feuillelons  are  not  paid  as  they  used  to 
be,  when  Eugene  Sue  got  £  4,000  for  his  ‘  Wander¬ 
ing  Jew,’  £  6,400  for  his  ‘  Mystercs  de  Paris,’  and 
when  Alexander  Dumas  got  a  shilling  a  line,  even 
though  hundreds  of  his  lines  wore  only  ‘  Ohs !  ’ 

*  .4hs !  ’  ‘  Heavens  !  ’  ‘  Buts !  ’  and  so  forth.  Still,  at 
feuilletons  some  men  make  much  money ;  the  price, 
however,  varies  terribly.  But  of  all  literary  labor 
in  France  the  most  profitable  is  play-writing.  Scribe 
was  si.x  or  seven  times  over  a  millionnaire ;  and  of 
living  men,  Dennery  and  Sardon  make  thousands 
per  annum.  The  younger  Dumas  has  edso  earned 
a  modest  fortune.” 
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AN  ANCIENT  MYTH  MODERNIZED. 

Wii.\T,  weeping,  weeping,  my  little  son. 

Angry  tear.*,  like  that  great  commander, 
Alexander  — 

Because  of  dragons  is  left  not  one 

To  be  a  new  Cappadocia’s  scouige 
For  your  liold  slaying. 

Without  delaying  — 

On  Shetland  pony 
So  bright  and  bonny 

A  knight  all  mounted  —  a  young  St.  George  ? 

Come,  sit  at  my  feet,  iny  little  son. 

Sit  at  my  feet,  and  mend  your  wagon  ! 
Full  many  a  dragon 

You  ’ll  have  to  fight  witli,  ere  life  be  done. 

Stay  —  and  I  ’ll  tell  you  of  three  or  four 
(Villanous  cattle)  . 

You  ’ll  have  to  battle, 

AVlien  mother ’s  sleeping 
Where  all  your  weeping 

Will  not  awaken  her  any  more. 

First  (!omes  a  creature  whose  name  is  Sloth, 
Looks  like  a  lizard,  creeping  on  sleekly. 
Simple  and  weakly. 

Who  could  n’t  harm  you,  however  wroth. 

But  slay  him.  my  lad,  or  he  ’ll  slay  you : 
Crawling  and  winding. 

Twisting  and  binding. 

Break  from  him,  tramp  on  him. 

And  as  you  stamp  on  him. 

You  ’ll  be  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  anew. 
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ITien  there ’s  a  monster,  most  fair  at  first, 

Called  Ease,  or  Comfort,  or  harmless  Pleasure ; 
Bom  of  smooth  I^eisure, 

On  scented  cushions  luxurious  nursed, 

AVho  11  buy  your  soul,  if  you  11  sell  it,  just 
To  catch  one  minute 
■\Vith  jomnce  in  it. 

Or  vraru  off  sorrow 
Until  ^morrOw. 

Trample  him  —  trample  him  into  dust ! 

And  one,  a  reptile,  yclept  false  Shame, 

Who  silently  drags  its  fettered  length  on. 

And  tries  its  strength  on 

Many  a  spirit  else  pure  from  blainc. 

But  up  and  at  it  your  courser  urge  ! 

Smite,  smite,  I  trow,  hard. 

The  moral  coward. 

By  throne  or  altar. 

And  never  falter. 

And  be  my  own  son  —  my  brave  St.  George  I 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon !  ah,  my  boy, 

There  are  many  old  dragons  left  —  world 
scour^s  — 

And  few  St.  Georges ! 

Tliere ’s  mickle  labor,  and  little  joy ! 

But  on  with  you  —  on  to  the  endless  fight ! 

Your  swonl  tight  buckling, 

To  no  man  truckling. 

Bear  your  bright  flag  on. 

And  slay  your  dragon. 

St.  George  forever !  God  shield  the  right ! 

Aittbob  or  “Jobs  Haufax,  GKBTLiiiAX." 


RUTH; 

A  SCRIPTURE  IDYL. 

“Ectrent  ok  not  to  lemv*  thee,  or  to  return  from  fallowlog  after 
thee.”  —  Kcth  i.  M. 

FoRBiit  me  not  from  following  after  thee, 

O  Naomi ! 

Even  for  dead  Mahlon’s  sake. 

Unto  Beth-lehem,  where  the  com-recds  shake. 

My  path  shall  be. 

Nor  look  thou  back,  nor  mourn 
The  dead 

Whose  leaf  is  shed. 

Whose  sheaf  is  bound  ; 

Flowers  of  thy  youth,  on  Moab’s  ground. 
Whose  bloom,  so  living-sweet,  no  summer  shall  re¬ 
turn. 

Orpah,  depart!  —  Nay,  go 
Back  to  thy  kindretl,  as  our  mother  sayeth ; 

And  kiss  the  sod  for  me 

When;  lip  of  mine  no  more  with  weeping  pray- 
eth : 

The  dead  have  no  more  woe. 

But  her,  the  living,  will  I  not  forsake. 

O  Naomi !  if  not  with  me. 

Where  shall  thy  tom  heart  still  its  bleeding  ? 
Orpah  departs,  —  and,  see  I 
Even  now  her  steps,  receding. 

Tread  down  the  grass  in  Moab.  Let  me  be 
The  one  found  faithful.  Bid  me  comfort  thee. 

Love  hath  no  one  sole  land. 

In  all  lands  love  hath  been 


At  God’s  right  hand  ; 

Below,  above. 

In  ever)'  clime  is  love. 

And  still  shall  be, 

•  While  mingles  shore  with  sea. 

And  silvered  upland  slopes  to  golden  lea. 

Where’er  we  go 
That  sap  must  flow 

Which  feeds  the  Tree  of  Life  and  keeps  it  green. 

Take  comfort,  then,  of  me, 

O  Naomi ! 

And  God,  whose  will  can  make 
New  dawns,  new  hopes,  to  break. 

Whose  love  alone 

Can  green  the  arid  heart,  as  moss  the  desert  stone. 
Who  walks  the  rustling  ways  where  all  dead  leaves 
are  strown. 

Shall  lead  thee  by  the  hand 
Back  to  thine  own  loved  land. 

Where  thou  shalt  see 
On  yonder  once-parched  plain 
*1116  ripe  ear  full  agmn  ! 


ON  THE  BRIDGE  AT  POISSY, 

The  nightingales  were  singing 
At  Poissy  on  the  Seine, 

As  I  leant  above  the  River, 

Flooded  high  with  summer  rain. 

Dear  is  that  royal  River, 

With  ceaseless,  noiseless  flow. 

Past  the  gray  towers  of  Paris 
From  the  woods  of  Fontainebleau ! 

The  nightingales  were  singing 
In  the  rosy  sunset  air, 

TIk5  silver  chimes  were  ringing, 

“  Christians,  come,  to  prayer  1  ” 

And  I  thought  the  invitation 
Uttered  ever,  eve  and  mom, 

W as  the  voice  of  good  St.  Louis 
In  the  town  where  he  was  born ! 

As  I  leant  above  the  River, 

Musing  softly  all  alone. 

The  Ixills  and  birds  together 
Seemed  blended  into  one ;  — 

The  rapturous  thrill  of  nature. 

So  soulless,  yet  so  fair, 

Borne  up  upon  the  winged  chimes, 

“  Christians,  come  to  prayer !  ” 

Fair  is  the  Seine  at  Poissy, 

AVith  its  islets  crowned  by  trees. 

Fringed  by  spires  of  lofty  poplars 
Trembling  in  the  summer  breeze. 

Fair  is  the  antique  City, 

And  its  Church  as  white  as  snow. 

Built  and  blessed  by  good  St  Ix>uis, 

Built  and  blessed  so  long  ago ! 

Louis,  being  dead,  yet  liveth 
Bv  the  waters  of  the  Seine, 

Adhere  he  trod,  his  kingdom  blossomed. 
Where  he  built,  his  stones  remain. 

Where  be  knelt,  his  pious  accents 
Linger  softly  on  the  air ; 

Join,  sweet  birds,  your  invitation ! 

“  Christians,  come  to  prayer  1 " 

Bessie  Ratner  Parees. 
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